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Sedition in the Old Dominion: 
James T. Callender and 
The Prospect Before Us 


By JAMES MORTON SMITH 


= TO VicE PRESIDENT THOMAS JEFFERSON EARLY 
in 1800, Governor James Monroe of Virginia predicted that “an 
attempt will be made to carry the Sedition Law here, as an 
electioneering trick, in the course of the summer.” In the midst 
of the bitterly contested presidential campaign between Jefferson 
and John Adams, the Richmond Examiner confirmed the gover- 
nor’s worst fears when it announced in May that “the force of 
the sEDITION LAw has at length reached Virginia.”* The last pro- 
ceeding instituted under that act and the only one prosecuted 
in a southern state, the trial of James Thompson Callender was 
tied directly to the electoral contest between the Federalists and 
the Democratic-Republicans. By the spring of 1800 administra- 
tion journals were citing Callender, then a correspondent for the 
Examiner, as a leading antiadministration “scribbler.” Branding 
him as one of the “foreign Emissaries” chosen by the opposition 
to direct their campaign publicity, they asserted that he would 
be guided by the chief “Jacobin Juggler,” Jefferson, who had 
chosen him to conduct the attack on the government in the 
South.* 

Supreme Court Justice Samuel Chase, who presided at Cal- 
lender's trial, made his circuit ride of 1800 a sustained effort to 


1 Monroe to Jefferson, May 25, 1800, in Stanislaus Murray Hamilton (ed.), The 
Writings of James Monroe (7 vols., New York, 1898-1903), III, 180. 

2 Richmond Examiner, May 27, 1800, reprinted in Albany Register, June 10, 
1800. 

3 Philadelphia Gazette, March 11, 12, 1800. 
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curb Democratic electioneering methods and writers. In the 
trial of Thomas Cooper, a prominent Republican pamphleteer, he 
agreed with the government prosecutor that a conviction was 
necessary in order to set an example for the critics of the Adams 
administration.* Callender’s case, however, was the most striking 
instance of judicial prosecution conducted by Judge Chase. He 
personally initiated the sedition proceedings against the Rich- 
mond writer, announcing that its principal object was to demon- 
strate that the laws of the United States could be enforced in the 
Old Dominion,® one of the two states whose legislature had de- 
nounced the Alien and Sedition Laws as unconstitutional. Be- 
cause it crystallized Republican hostility to the federal judiciary 
and later led directly to Chase’s impeachment, this trial has come 
to be regarded as the most important one brought under the 
Sedition Law of 1798.° 

Callender’s writings had long been an irritant to the authorities. 
In 1792 he had published The Political Progress of Britain, which 
led to his indictment in Edinburgh in 1793. To escape his trial 
for seditious criticism of the government, he fled to the United 
States. The British authorities promptly outlawed him.’ After 
his arrival in America, the Scottish immigrant continued his polli- 
tical writing, becoming a pronounced partisan of the Republicans. 
His pamphlet attacks on the Federalists and his editorial work on 


4 The best account of Cooper’s trial is given by Dumas Malone, The Public Life 
of Thomas Cooper, 1783-1839 (New Haven, 1926), 111-37. For Judge Chase’s 
charge to the jury, see An Account of the Trial of Thomas Cooper, of Northumber- 
land; on a charge of libel against the President of the United States ( Philadelphia, 
1800), 42-50. For the prosecutor’s statement, see ibid., 16. 

5 Richmond Examiner, June 6, 1800, reprinted in Albany Register, June 17, 1800. 

6“The Trial of James Thompson Callender, for a Seditious Libel” is reported 
in Francis Wharton (ed.), State Trials of the United States during the Administra- 
tions of Washington and Adams . . . (Philadelphia, 1849), 688-721, and as Case 
14,709 in 15 Federal Cases 239-60. The fullest discussion is in Frederick Trevor 
Hill, Decisive Battles of the Law (New York, 1906), 1-26. For sketches of the 
case, see John C. Miller, Crisis in Freedom: The Alien and Sedition Acts (Boston, 
1951), 210-20; Albert J. Beveridge, The Life of John Marshall (4 vols., New York, 
1916-1919), III, 37-41; and Claude G. Bowers, Jefferson and Hamilton: The 
Struggle for Democracy in America (Boston, 1925), 400-402. The most recent 
mention is in Bowers, “Jefferson and Civil Liberties,” in Atlantic Monthly (Boston, 
1857- ), CXCI (January, 1953), 52-58. 

7 Thomas Bayly Howell and T. J. Howell, Cobbett’s Complete Collection of 
State Trials and Proceedings for High Treason and Other Crimes and Misde- 
meanors From the Earliest Period . . . (33 vols., London, 1809-1826), XXII, 
79-84. 
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the Philadelphia Aurora, the nation’s most influential Jeffersonian 
newspaper, marked him as a special target of the supporters of 
the Adams administration. Reflecting the antiforeignism aroused 
by the XYZ affair with France, the Gazette of the United States 
condemned him as a foreign tool of domestic faction and called 
for the suppression of his writings; the times were too critical to 
allow vile Jacobinic abuse of the administration to go unpun- 
ished.® 
) The repressive alien and sedition legislation and the accelera- 
tion of Federalist newspaper attacks on him made Callender 
apprehensive of his continued safety in Philadelphia. To avoid 
the Alien Law, he became a naturalized citizen.® As the Sedition 
Bill moved through Congress, he made preparations to leave the 
nation’s capital. His fears were increased when Benjamin Frank- 
lin Bache, editor of the Aurora, was arrested even before the 
enactment of the Sedition Law. On July 13, 1798, the day before 
President Adams signed that fateful act, the newspaperman fled 
to Virginia where he sought refuge with Senator Stevens Thomson 
Mason."” 
Fearing for his safety, Callender refrained from writing for 
several months after leaving Philadelphia.’ As opposition to the 
Sedition Law illustrated its growing unpopularity, he decided 
) that he might resume his political commentaries. He was certain 
that by the spring of 1799 “the public mind will be much riper 
than it is at present for the admission of truth.” For reasons of 
‘ safety, however, he preferred to publish in Virginia rather than 


ll i ll 


8“An American,” in Philadelphia Gazette of the United States, April 24, 1798, 
. reprinted in New York Commercial Advertiser, April 28, 1798. 
] ® Jefferson to James Madison, June 7, 1798, in Paul L. Ford (ed.), The Writings 
* of Thomas Jefferson (10 vols., New York, 1892-1899), VIII, 267. Callender later 
e wrote that in consequence of the Alien Act, “I have been menaced with prosecu- 





r tion and imprisonment, by David Call, that sorry understrapper of Federal usur- 
e pation.” Callender, The Prospect Before Us, quoted in Worthington C. Ford (ed.), 
, t Thomas Jefferson and James Thompson Callender, 1798-1802 (Brooklyn, 1897), 
. 9 n. For a discussion of the effect of the Alien Act, see James M. Smith, “Dan- 
e gerous Aliens: The Enforcement of the Alien Friends Law of 1798,” in a forth- 
t coming issue of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. 
., 10 Callender to Jefferson, September 22, 1798, in Ford, Jefferson and Callender, 
10. Also see Jefferson to Monroe, July 15, 1802, in A. A. Lipscomb and Albert E. 
if Bergh (eds.), The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (20 vols., New York, 1903-1904), 
> X, 331. 
L, 11 Callender to Jefferson, September 22, 1798, in Ford, Jefferson and Callen- 


der, 10. 
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Philadelphia. “I think no judge in this state will, by that time, 
dare to raise a process of sedition.” 

In 1799 therefore Callender moved to Petersburg and joined 
the staff of the South’s leading Republican paper, the Richmond 
Examiner, edited by Meriwether Jones.’* There he renewed his 
critical examination of the administration’s policies, boosting the 
circulation of the Virginia journal to a new high."* His writings 
were immediately denounced as seditious by Richmond Feder- 
alists who met at the Swan Tavern to form an Anti-Callender 
Society, a vigilante organization dedicated to silencing the “mis- 
creant.”"®> Their suspicions were shared by Secretary of State 
Timothy Pickering, chief enforcement officer of the Alien and 
Sedition Laws. As part of his effort to apply the latter act in 
order to restrain Republican electioneering in 1800, he asked the 
federal district attorney in Virginia to scrutinize the “audacious 
calumnies” in the Examiner. The extreme violence of this and 
other seditious Republican newspapers, he wrote, called for “effi- 
cient measures to correct them by legal process.” To him it was 
obvious that the Virginia journal was “devoted to promote the 
views of France and of opposition to our own government.” Pick- 
ering therefore instructed the government attorney, Thomas Nel- 
son, to inspect every issue of the Examiner and to prosecute 
the parties responsible for the publication of any libelous matter 
against the federal government or its officers.’* A month later he 

12 Callender to Jefferson, November 19, 1798, ibid., 14. 

13 Dumas Malone, “James Thompson Callender,” in Allen Johnson, Dumas 
Malone, and Harris E. Starr (eds.), Dictionary of American Biography (20 vols. 
and index and 1 supp. vol., New York, 1928-1944), III, 425. 

14 Callender to Jefferson, August 10, 1799, in Ford, Jefferson and Callender, 
15-16. Callender claimed that 150 new subscribers lifted circulation to more than 
800 weekly. 

15 Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (Richmond, 1893- ), XXIX 
(April, 1921), 175. The controversy over the attempt to run Callender out of 
town may be followed in the Richmond Virginia Argus, August 12, 13, 17, 1799. 
For the associators’ statement of policy, see ibid., August 12, 1799. Jefferson wrote 
that by meditating violence against Callender, the Federalists were setting an 
example of “club-law.” “The Richmond associators . . . by their committee, have 
in the public papers avowed their purpose of taking out of the hands of the law 
the function of declaring who may or may not have free residence among us.” 
The Vice President added that the law would decide if the election of a commit- 
tee to run Callender out of town was an overt act which brought the associators 
within the pale of the law. Jefferson to Callender, September 6, 1799, in Jeffer- 
son, Writings (Ford ed.), VII, 392-93. 

16 Pickering to Thomas Nelson, August 12, 1799, in Pickering Papers ( Massa- 
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reiterated his conviction that the purpose of the paper was “to 
oppose and vilify the federal government and probably to destroy 
it and dissolve the Union.” 

While working for the Examiner, Callender compiled material 
for his best known pamphlet, an electioneering propaganda piece 
advocating the election of Virginia's favorite son. The Prospect 
Before Us exceeded its author's promise to give the public “such 
a Tornado as no Govt ever got before.”** 


The reign of Mr. Adams [he wrote] has been one continued tem- 
pest of malignant passions. As President, he has never opened his 
lips, or lifted his pen without threatening and scolding; the grand 
object of his administration has been to exasperate the rage of con- 
tending parties to calumniate and destroy every man who differs from 
his opinions. . . . Adams and Washington have since been shaping 
a series of these paper jobbers into judges and ambassadors, as their 
whole courage lies in want of shame; these poltroons, without risking 
a manly and intelligible defence of their own measures, raise an 
affected yelp against the corruption of the French Directory, as if any 
corruption would be more venal, more notorious, more execrated than 
their own. The object of Mr. Adams was to recommend a French war, 
professedly for the sake of supporting American commerce, but in 
reality for the sake of yoking us into an alliance with the British 


tyrant. 


Callender also called Adams a “hoary headed incendiary,” and 
inserted this electioneering advice: “You will then make your 
choice between paradise and perdition; you will choose between 
the man who has deserted and reversed all his principles, and 


chusetts Historical Society ), XI, 611-12. Pickering gave the law a very loose con- 
struction. Although it protected only the President, the Congress, and the govern- 
ment from seditious criticism, he proposed to expand it in practice to protect all 
federal officers. 

17 Pickering to William Bingham, September 22, 1799, ibid., XII, 96. 

18 Callender to Jefferson, November 19, 1798, in Ford, Jefferson and Callender, 
14. While preparing this pamphlet, Callender occasionally received encourage- 
ment from Jefferson; see Jefferson to Callender, September 6, 1799, in Jefferson, 
Writings (Ford ed.), VII, 392-93; and October 6, 1799, ibid., 393-94. Jefferson 
later claimed that his donations to Callender were charities to one who solicited 
support, rather than proofs of his approbation of Callender’s writings. See Jeffer- 
son to Monroe, July 15, 1802, in Jefferson, Writings (Bergh ed.), X, 330-32. For 
an unsympathetic account of Jefferson’s relations with Callender, see Ford, Jeffer- 
son and Callender. For a more generous appraisal, see Frank L. Mott, Jefferson 
and the Press (Baton Rouge, 1943), 32-37. 
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that man whose own example strengthens all his laws, that man 
whose predictions, like those of Henry, have been converted into 
history. You will choose between that man whose life is un- 
spotted by crime, and that man whose hands are reeking with 
the blood of the poor, friendless Connecticut sailor: I see the tear 
of indignation starting on your cheeks! You anticipate the name 
of John Adams.” “Take your choice, then, between Adams, war 
and beggary, and Jefferson, peace and competency.”® 

It was neither District Attorney Nelson nor his assistant who 
called Pickering’s attention to Callender’s campaign attacks, but 
a vigilant Federalist place seeker. Although the first volume of 
The Prospect Before Us was not published until January, 1800, 
John B. Walton, an applicant for a federal appointment, reported 
to Pickering on December 23, 1799, that the book was in press, 
As the pamphlet contained many invectives against President 
Adams, the correspondent doubted that the author would cir- 
culate it in Philadelphia. Walton therefore promised to forward 
a copy to the secretary as soon as it was published. He despaired 
of crushing the Republican faction in Virginia and bringing them 
to justice, however, because both the courts and the legislature 
were “so crowded with Jacobines and French Partisans, that the 
attempt would be vain.” To him it seemed that the political prin- 
ciples of James Madison, John Taylor, and William B. Giles, 


19 U. S. v. Callender, in Wharton, State Trials, 688-90. Henry Adams, History 
of the United Siates of America . . . (9 vols., New York, 1889-1890), I, 324, says 
that “So far as license was concerned, “The Prospect before us’ was a mild libel 
compared with Cobbett’s, Coleman’s, and Dennie’s cataracts of abuse” against 
Jefferson. 

The allusion to the Connecticut sailor refers to the case of Jonathan Robbins, 
alias Thomas Nash, a celebrated cause which contributed to the bitterness between 
the parties and heightened Republican dislike of the federal courts. An American 
seaman, Robbins had been impressed into the service of a British man-of-war. 
While he was aboard this vessel, the crew mutinied, killed the officers, and_ sold 
the ship. The British minister claimed that Robbins was a principal in the mur- 
ders and requested President Adams to extradite him under the provisions of Jay's 
Treaty. The Chief Executive then sent to District Judge Bee of South Carolina 
his “advice and request” that the American be surrendered to the British to stand 
trial in Jamaica for murder. After a hearing, Judge Bee ordered Robbins delivered 
up to the British, who courtmartialed and hanged him. The Republicans accused 
President Adams of influencing a court of justice and of condemning an American 
citizen to sure death by “the mock trial of a British court-martial.” For the com- 
plete controversy, see “Proceedings in the Case of Jonathan Robbins,” in Wharton, 
State Trials, 392-457. 
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Jeaders of the Virginia Assembly, led to degeneracy and de- 
struction.”° 

A month later Walton mailed a copy of Callender’s book to the 
Secretary of State and called for federal action against the author. 
The pamphlet was not only “too black and degrading” but also 
“too much patronized in this Country to be Suffered to go on 
in their abuse of Government.” Callender was such a dreadful 
calamity, the Virginia correspondent informed Pickering, that 
the local Federalists would “think it a National blessing” “if the 
General Government or Executive would lend their ade [sic] and 
take him from us.”** 

Although Pickering received The Prospect early in 1800, Cal- 
lender was not brought to trial until the election campaign 
reached a high point in June. By March, 1800, he had added 
four new outlets for his articles. In addition to the Examiner, 
his writings appeared in the Friend of the People and the Na- 
tional Magazine, both published in Richmond, and in the Peters- 
burg Republican and the Staunton Scourge of Aristocracy. To 
Jefferson he reported that he was “now firing through five port 
holes, at once, which is enough for one hand.”*”* Increasingly his 
material was reprinted in the nation’s leading Democratic-Re- 
publican gazettes. Constantly painting the gloomy prospect 
before the nation if the Federalists were returned to office, he 
hammered away at his favorite theme: “Let us, by one grand 
effort,” he urged the electorate, “snatch our country from that 
bottomless vortex of corruption and perdition which yawn be- 
fore us.”** 

Despite Walton’s prediction that Callender would fear to dis- 
tribute his pamphlet in Philadelphia, copies of The Prospect 
Before Us were sent to booksellers in the nation’s capital. When 
Mrs. Adams saw a copy, she denounced its “abuse and scandel 
[sic],” and classed “all the host of Callender’s lies” with the libels 
of Thomas Cooper, who had just been convicted of sedition. Both 


20John B. Walton to Pickering, December 23, 1799, in Pickering Papers, 
XXV, 321. 

21 Walton to Pickering, January 19, 1800, ibid., XVI, 16. 

22 Callender to Jefferson, March 14, 1800, in Ford, Jefferson and Callender, 20. 

23 J[ames] T. C[allender] to Duane, April 27, 1800, in Richmond Examiner, 
May 2, 1800. 
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were but parties to the Republican campaign to win the election 
of 1800. The opposition, she declared, was determined to gain 
power even though that meant “the sacrifice of all that Good men 
hold dear and sacred.”** 

Writing in the New York Spectator, “Marcellus” endorsed this 
view. Pointing to Callender’s advocacy of Jefferson’s candidacy, 
this writer denounced The Prospect for its unrivaled “falsehood 
sedition and calumny.” The object of Jefferson and the Jacobins 
was the destruction of the Constitution. If the Virginian became 
President, “Marcellus” predicted, he would destroy the national 
debt, the funding system, and the whole scheme of federal fi- 
nance. One of the chief losers would be crippled veterans of the 
Revolution since the government would be without money to 
pay them.** Moreover, Jefferson would appoint Jacobins to re- 
place Federalists, and this would lead directly to the destruction 
of the government. Either the Federalists in the Senate would 
block confirmation of Jefterson’s appointees and the government 
would collapse, or the Senate would approve the Jacobinic Demo- 
crats and they would destroy the government.*® 

In an effort to stifle Callender’s assistance to this attempted 
subversion of the Constitution, the Federalists tried to suppress 
the sale of his pamphlet in Philadelphia. The author condemned 
the move as a “pitiful and illegal proceeding.” “It seems that a 
message,” he reported in the Examiner, “has been delivered by 
authority, to all the booksellers in Philadelphia, forbiding [sic] 
them to sell the work.” Seemingly safe in his Virginia sanctuary, 
he added a specific challenge to the authorities: “If the author 
has afforded room for an action, do prosecute him. But do not 
take such pitiful behind the door measures in order to stop the 
circulation of truth.”*7 

The Federalists quickly accepted Callender’s defiant invitation. 
It was Mr. Justice Chase, however, rather than Secretary Picker- 
ing who set the trial in motion. The judge had long been of the 

24 Abigail Adams to Mary Cranch, May 5, 1800, in Stewart Mitchell (ed.), 
New Letters of Abigail Adams, 1788-1801 (Boston, 1947), 251-52. 

25 New York Spectator, April 23, 1800. 

26 Ibid., April 26, 1800. 

27 Richmond Examiner, May 9, 1800. When copies of Callender’s Prospect 


failed to reach its subscribers, the editor observed that it usually occurred in “those 
counties where the Post-Masters were aristocrats.” 
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opinion that “a licentious press is the bane of freedom, and the 
peril of Society.”** While en route to Virginia on his first tour 
of the southern circuit, he held court in Maryland where his 
friend, Luther Martin, the state attorney general, learned that he 
was going to Richmond and gave him a copy of Callender’s book 
so that he might “amuse himself with it on the road, and after- 
wards make what use of it he pleased.” Martin, sometimes called 
the “Federalist Bulldog,” had underlined many passages which 
he thought were offensive and libelous.”® 

Judge Chase, whose temper was naturally “quick and warm,” 
later said that “his indignation was strongly” excited “by Cal- 
lender’s atrocious and profligate libel.”* Before he left Baltimore 
he decided that The Prospect Before Us was a violation of the 
Sedition Law.*' In a jocular conversation at Annapolis he re- 
marked that he would take the book to Richmond and punish 
Callender, if Virginia was not “utterly depraved” or if a jury of 
honest men could be found there. Asserting that he was as great 
a friend to the liberty of the press as any man, he insisted that 
he would teach Virginia lawyers the difference between the lib- 
erty and the licentiousness of the press.** Thus when Chase 
headed for Virginia, he left with the determination “to enforce 
the laws of his country.”** On the way to Richmond he showed 
The Prospect to James Triplett, who informed him that Callender 
had been arrested in Virginia once under the vagrancy law. It 
was a pity, the judge replied, that they had not hanged the 
rascal.** 


28 Chase to James McHenry, December 4, 1798, in Bernard C. Steiner (ed.), 
The Life and Correspondence of James McHenry, Secretary of War under Wash- 
ington and Adams (Cleveland, 1907), 203. 

29 Testimony of Luther Martin, in Report of the Trial of the Honorable Samuel 
Chase . . . taken in short hand, by Charles Evans . . . (Baltimore, 1805), 63. 
(Cited hereafter as Chase Trial.) Martin bought two of the books in New York 
and offered one to Supreme Court Justice Bushrod Washington. The judge, how- 
ever, bought a personal copy. Also see the testimony of John Thompson Mason, 
ibid. 

80 The Answer and Pleas of Samuel Chase . . . to the Articles of Impeach- 
ment .. . (Washington, 1805), 60. 

31 Statement by Luther Martin, Chase’s chief defense counsel, in Chase Trial, 
219. 

82 Testimony of Federal District Judge James Winchester and of John Thomp- 
son Mason, ibid., 63-64. 

33 Statement by Luther Martin, ibid., 223. Also see ibid., 219, 222. 

34 Testimony of James Triplett, ibid., 44. 
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When Judge Chase arrived in Richmond on May 21, the poli- 
tical pot was boiling.** The Virginia Federalist had leveled a con- 
tinual attack on Callender ever since his book appeared, always 
referring to him as “a renegado, who, some years ago, narrowly 
escaped the gallows of his own country.”** Callender replied in 
kind, accusing the Federalist editor of misquoting passages from 
the book and challenging him to prove his charges.** Seeking to 
link the pamphleteer directly with Jefferson, the Federalist organ 
announced early in May that he was staying at Monticello. On 
May 16 the Examiner denied this rumor and reported that Cal- 
lender was residing in Petersburg.** Thus when the grand jury 
met on May 23 to receive from Judge Chase the charge in which 
he spoke of offenses against the Sedition Law, they knew the 
whereabouts of Callender.* 

On May 24 the grand jury returned a presentment against Cal- 
lender, and the district attorney drew up an indictment which 
the jury approved that evening.*® Although the presentment re- 
ferred to Callender as the author of The Prospect Before Us, the 
indictment did not name the book. Instead, twenty offensive 
passages were extracted from it, and Callender was charged with 
maliciously designing to defame President Adams by writing and 
publishing the words with intent to bring him into contempt and 
to excite the hatred of the good people of the United States 
towards him. A second count also recited the twenty excerpts 
and charged the author with the separate offense of causing or 
procuring these false, scandalous, and malicious statements to 
be printed and published. Like all sedition indictments, this one 


85 John Randolph later asserted that federal troops “were brought to Richmond 
and kept there during the trial of Callender”; see his speech as manager of the 
impeachment trial of Chase (ibid., 260). See the Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography, XXIX (April, 1921), 177, for a statement that there was “a regi- 
ment of regular infantry stationed in barracks in Richmond or Manchester. The 
officers, who appear to have been all Virginians, were Federalists to a man.” 

86 Richmond Virginia Federalist, April 9, 1800. A political controversy between 
Meriwether Jones, editor of the Examiner, and James Rind, editor of the Federalist, 
led to a duel in Richmond. Rind was slightly injured; see Albany Register, May 
9, 1800. 

87 Advertisement dated April 11, 1800, in Richmond Examiner, April 29, 1800. 

38 Ibid., May 16, 1800. 

39 Tbid., June 6, 1800, states that the court opened on May 23. 

40 Testimony of William Marshall, in Chase Trial, 64. Also see Richmond 
Examiner, May 27, 1800, reprinted in Albany Register, June 10, 1800. 
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used the standard epithets to describe the accused as “a person 
of wicked, depraved, evil disposed, disquiet and turbulent mind 
and disposition.”** 

Although the case obviously involved a clash between state 
and national authority, Governor Monroe made it clear that he 
would allow no interference in the orderly enforcement of the 
Sedition Law in the Old Dominion. In the period between Cal- 
lender’s indictment and his arrest, the governor wrote that he 
hoped “the people will behave with dignity on the occasion and 
give no pretext for comments to their discredit. If I could sup- 
pose the contrary I would take proper steps to aid in bringing 
him forth. I mean to prevent any popular meeting to the con- 
trary. *” 

The Examiner also urged moderation as the guide in the pend- 
ing legal controversy: 


Let us show our calumniators, by a perfect obedience to this law, 
which we believe not only to be unconstitutional, but inexpedient; 
that republicans, while they oppose by every constitutional effort, ob- 
noxious systems of administration and unpopular laws, are always 
willing to be governed by the acts of a majority. Virginia has too much 
respect for the Constitution of the United States, and too much prop- 
erty and happiness at stake, ever to gratify her enemies by hazarding 
confusion and licentiousness. She will patiently expect the return of 
reason, truth, and liberty; and with them, that confidence which should 
forever subsist throughout the United States. The same majority 
which will elect the PATRIOT JEFFERSON to the Chief Magistracy of the 
United America, will relieve us from those laws which we bear for 
the sake of philanthropy and Union. Let us then be temperate—he 
who cannot submit to a few years of incarceration for the good of his 
country, degrades the Dignity of Man.** 


The warrant for Callender’s arrest was sworn out on May 24, 
but he was not apprehended immediately and Judge Chase ex- 
pressed his fear “that we shall not be able to get the damned 
rascal in this court.”** Three days later, however, Callender was 


41U. S. v. Callender, Indictment, in Chase Trial, Appendix IV, 48-53. 

42 Monroe to Jefferson, May 25, 1800, in Hamilton, Writings of Monroe, III, 180. 
43 Richmond Examiner, May 27, 1800, reprinted in Albany Register, June 10, 
1800. 


44 Testimony of James Triplétt, in Chase Trial, 44. 
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arrested in Petersburg and brought before the Supreme Court 
Justice, who released him on $400 bail pending trial.*° 

The Callender case gained notoriety even before it came to 
trial. When the Republican papers learned of Judge Chase’s role 
in bringing about the indictment, they lashed him severely. His 
sudden departure from Philadelphia in May, the Aurora claimed, 
could now be explained. William Duane reported that Luther 
Martin had given a copy of The Prospect to the judge, “who set 
off for Richmond to wreck vengeance on Callender. A jury con- 
veniently packed by a federal Marshal,” the Aurora continued, 
“has found a bill under the Sedition law against Callender, and 
Judge Chase swears Callender must go into prison, for he cannot 
get the official documents to prove all he has published, though 
nobody doubts a word of what he has stated—as fair calcula- 
tions. *° 

The people of Virginia, who had furnished Callender with 
refuge for two years, became his ardent champions. By virtue 
of their hatred of the Sedition Law, the state legislators twice had 
condemned that statute as unconstitutional. In keeping with the 
assertion in the Virginia Resolutions that the states possessed the 
right “to interpose for arresting the evil, and for maintaining 
within their respective limits the authorities, rights, and liberties 
appertaining to them,” Governor Monroe asked Jefferson, author 
of the Kentucky Resolutions, if it would be “proper for the Execu- 
tive to employ counsel to defend him [Callender], and supporting 
the law, give an éclat to a vindication of the principles of the 
State?’*? Even before the newspaperman’s arrest, Jefferson re- 
plied that Callender “should be substantially defended, whether 
in the first stage by public interference”—that is, by state-em- 
ployed counsel—“or private contributions.”** 

Both methods were utilized in Callender’s behalf. The citizens 
of Caroline County, under the leadership of Colonel John Taylor 
of Caroline, leader in the Virginia Assembly in 1800 and former 

45 Testimony of William Marshall, clerk of the Virginia circuit court, ibid., 64. 
Marshall was the brother of John Marshall, who had succeeded Pickering as Sec- 
retary of State in Adams’ cabinet. 

46 Philadelphia Aurora, June 2, 1800. 

47 Monroe to Jefferson, May 25, 1800, in Hamilton, Writings of Monroe, III, 180. 


48 Jefferson to Monroe, May 26, 1800, in Jefferson, Writings (Ford ed.), IX, 
136-37. 
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United States senator, raised over $100 for the accused writer, 
who was “poor and has three infant children who live by his 
daily labor.” The subscription paper declared that Callender’s 
cause was “closely allied to the preservation of the Constitution, 
and to the freedom of public opinion; and that he ought to be 
comforted in his bonds.”*® The defense counsel also contributed 
their services. Philip Norborne Nicholas, attorney general of Vir- 
ginia, William Wirt, clerk of the House of Delegates and the 
rising leader of the Virginia bar, and George Hay, son-in-law of 
Governor Monroe and later Nicholas’ successor as attorney gen- 
eral, volunteered to defend Callender and, as Hay said, “the 
cause of the Constitution.””° 

On May 28 Callender pleaded not guilty to the charge, and 
his counsel] filed an affidavit asking for a continuance of the trial 
to the November court term because of the absence of material 
witnesses and documents. Even if the persons and documents 
were readily available, his attorneys argued that they needed 
time to prepare a defense against the twenty charges contained 
in each of the two counts. Judge Chase repeated his statement, 
made during the Cooper trial, that every person who published 
an alleged libel ought always to have on hand the documents 
which would prove the truth of the assertions.*' He therefore 
ruled that the affidavit was insufficient to justify a continuance, 
but agreed to postpone the trial for five days. On June 2 the 
defendant was granted another day’s postponement pending the 
arrival of William B. Giles. 

Containing all the stuff of which drama is made, Callender’s 

49 Boston Independent Chronicle, July 10, 1800, quoted in Beveridge, Marshall, 
nt Chess Trial, 37. Because of his belief that the Sedition Law was unconstitu- 
tional, Hay said that he had decided to defend any person who should be prose- 
cuted in Virginia for a violation of that law. Hay had already written a powerful 
attack on the Sedition Act in January, 1799. See Hortensius [George Hay], An 
Essay on the Liberty of the Press Respectfully Inscribed to the Republican Printers 


throughout the United States ( Philadelphia, 1799; Richmond, reprinted by Samuel 
Pleasants, Jr., 1803). 

51 William Marshall, in Chase Trial, 64. In this affidavit, Callender swore that 
Timothy Pickering, William B. Giles, Stevens T. Mason, William Gardner, Tench 
Coxe, Judge Bee, and General Blackburn were witnesses essential to his defense 
and set forth what he hoped to prove by each one. The affidavit was printed in 
Richmond Examiner, June 4, 1800, and reprinted in Albany Register, June 17, 
1800. Also see Wharton, State Trials, 690-91. 
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case excited tremendous interest. It promised to be a head-on 
clash between Republicans and Federalists, between bar and 
bench, between state and federal authority. On the day set for 
the newsman’s appearance, the courtroom “was thronged with 
spectators from every quarter.”*? Before the trial began, the de- 
fense counsel renewed their motion for a continuance until the 
next session of the court. Hay argued that the court had declared 
Giles’s testimony to be pertinent, when it granted a delay the day 
before. But he relied chiefly on his contention that he and his 
associates had not had time to prepare a defense. The usual prac- 
tice in Virginia on an indictment for a misdemeanor, he asserted, 
was for the accused to appear at the succeeding court, thus giving 
him time to make ready a defense. He had known of the case only 
seven days, Hay continued, and in that short period he had not 
had time to examine the doctrine of seditious libels on govern- 
ment officials. He was not ashamed, he said, to acknowledge his 
ignorance of the law of seditious libels because, fortunately for 
the people of Virginia, no case had required lawyers to study the 
subject.** He urged that an immediate trial would be of no con- 
sequence to the United States government or to the good name of 
President Adams; the Chief Executive’s reputation rested on the 
opinion of the people and could never be affected by the abuse of 
a single individual, especially “an obscure and friendless for- 
eigner.”™* 

The Sedition Law, according to Hay, was not intended to deal 
with abuse, erroneous deductions, or opinions, but only with “fact 
falsely and maliciously asserted.” He argued that a statement of 
fact was the assertion of that which was susceptible of proof by 
“direct and positive evidence; everything else was opinion.” Yet 
Callender had been indicted for political opinion: what sort of 
evidence, the lawyer asked, would be necessary to prove that the 
reign of Mr. Adams had been one continued tempest of malignant 
passions? This assertion was open to endless argument; it was 
one on which men of good sense and upright principles might 

52 Richmond Virginia Gazette, June, 1800, reprinted in Ford, Jefferson and 
Callender, 23. 

53 Wharton, State Trials, 692. 


54 [bid., 694. Although Callender was foreign born, he was a naturalized citizen. 
That he was neither friendless nor obscure is illustrated by his trial. 
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well disagree. Yet if an assertion was incapable of being proved 
or disproved, “the privilege of giving the truth in evidence was a 
nullity. A jury of one party would not believe it when given; a 
jury of the other party would not require it to be given.” 

Judge Chase interrupted Callender’s counsel to deny that the 
charges in the indictment were merely opinions and not facts 
falsely stated. Discarding judicial restraint, he bluntly branded 
Callender’s book as false; the defendant’s bad intentions seemed 
“sufficiently obvious” to the judge. “Must there be a departure 
from common sense,” he asked, “to find a construction favorable 
to the traverser?” Hay’s construction of the Sedition Law, the 
judge continued, “admits the publication, but denies its criminal- 
ity. If the traverser certainly published that defamatory paper, 
read it and consider it. . . . The question here is, with what in- 
tent the traverser published these charges?”™> Despite Nicholas’ 
protest that a verdict of guilty would not satisfy the public mind 
of Callender’s guilt, especially if he were defended by unprepared 
counsel and deprived of the testimony of absent witnesses, Judge 
Chase ordered the marshal to call the jury. Although there is 
conflicting evidence as to whether or not the Supreme Court Jus- 
tice instructed the federal marshal to strike from the jury panel 
“any of those creatures or people called democrats,”** the fact 
remains that the trial jury consisted exclusively of Federalists.®" 

In his introductory remarks to the jury, Thomas Nelson, the 
government prosecutor, clearly shifted the burden of proof from 
his own shoulders to those of the defense counsel. The jury had 
to find Callender guilty if, from an examination of the internal 

5 Ibid., 693-95. 

56 John Heath, a member of the bar of the Richmond circuit, swore that he 
heard Judge Chase issue the instructions to the federal marshal, David M. Ran- 
dolph. Chase Trial, 43-44. Randolph swore that he had never received such in- 
structions from the judge. Ibid., 68. 

57 William Marshall, clerk of the circuit court, swore that all of the trial jury 
were opposed to Callender “in political sentiments.” Ibid., 66. For the defense 
counsel's challenges to the array and to the individual jurors, see Wharton, State 


Trials, 695-97, and the court reporter’s record of the trial sworn to by David Rob- 
ertson, in Chase Trial, 73-94. 

After Judge Chase repeatedly overruled defense objections to prospective jurors, 
Callender’s lawyers informed him that the jury could be sworn in without exami- 
nation as to bias. Wharton, State Trials, 696-97. The jurors were Bernard Mack- 
ham, foreman, Robert Gamble, John Basset, William Austin, William Richardson, 
Thomas Tinseley, Matthew Harvey, John Barret, William Mayo, James Hayes, 
Henry S. Shou, and John Pryor. See Richmond Examiner, June 4, 1800. 
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evidence of the pamphlet itself, they believed that it was not a 
free, candid, and wholly truthful discussion of constitutional sub- 
jects, real grievances, or political principles and opinions. Al- 
though he informed the jury that they could not convict if Cal- 
lender’s statements were true, he pointed out that the defense 
had to prove the truth of all the “facts and allegations” made by 
the accused. Nor did he think “the extremest ingenuity” could 
show that the statements should be given any other construction 
than that ascribed by the indictment.” 

This was the clearest statement of presumptive guilt made by 
any district attorney prosecuting a case under the Sedition Law. 
The indictment which accused Callender of making seditious 
statements with bad intentions was presumed true until proved 
untrue by the defendant. Instead of the government having to 
prove falsehood or “bad intent,” the defense had to disprove the 
charges, and even the prosecutor doubted that the most ingenious 
person could do that. This concept that the accused was guilty 
until proved innocent can only be described as “guilt by accusa- 
tion.” It left only one fact to be proved by the prosecution—that 
the accused was the author and publisher of the seditious libel. 

District Attorney Nelson therefore first proposed to introduce 
witnesses to prove that Callender published The Prospect Before 
Us, but Hay warned that some of them would incriminate them- 
selves by their testimony. The Sedition Law applied to anyone 
who printed or aided and abetted the publication of seditious 
remarks. Judge Chase, however, brushed aside this objection by 
pledging that the government would not prosecute any of the 
witnesses introduced by its attorney.*® 

After nine witnesses had testified that Callender had written 
and published the book," Nelson proposed to introduce the book 
into evidence so that the charges in the indictment might be com- 
pared with the passages in The Prospect Before Us. Hay imme- 


58 Wharton, State Trials, 697-98. 

59 [bid., 698. 

60 For the testimony of William Duval, Henry Banks, William Burton, William 
A. Rind, Meriwether Jones, Thomas Nicholson, John Dixon, James Lyon, and 
Samuel Pleasants, see ibid., 698-700. James Lyon, son of Congressman Matthew 
Lyon, was copublisher of Callender’s book. For a discussion of his role in earlier 
sedition trials, see James M. Smith, “Sedition in Vermont,” a two-part series to be 
published soon in the Vermont Quarterly. 
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diately objected that the book could not be introduced in support 


of the indictment because it was nowhere mentioned in the in- 
dictment. Ever since the beginning of the “unhappy prosecutions 
for libels” in England, he continued, the invariable practice had 
been to describe by name the book from which libelous passages 
were extracted. Thus the publication of the book, even though 
it contained fifty offensive passages, was but one act and subject 
to but one prosecution. Under this rule, if the government tried 
to indict the accused for the same or any other passages in the 
same book, the decision of the jury and the court could be pleaded 
against being twice placed in jeopardy for the same offense." 
Since Callender’s indictment contained but twenty extracts from 
the book, Hay feared that if the jury acquitted him on all of these, 
the prosecutor might go through the same book, ferret out more 
passages, and try him again for publishing the same book. Or if 
the accused was convicted, he might be prosecuted for other 
passages from the same book as soon as he had completed his 
first sentence. 

“It requires very little legal ability,” Judge Chase replied, “to 
demonstrate that the title need not be recited; and it is equally 
easy to prove that the decision in this case may be pleaded in bar 
of any other prosecution for the same offense.” He therefore ruled 
that the book could be introduced as evidence even though it was 
not mentioned in the indictment. Although he also ruled that 
any subsequent indictment could not be brought against the ac- 
cused for any charge on which Callender was found guilty, the 
judge implied that the defendant could be tried for any other 
statements from his book.” 

Before going through the twenty charges in the first count, 
Nelson again reminded the jury that “bad intent” was a necessary 


61 Wharton, State Trials, 700-702. 

62 Fhid., 704. Wharton has this to say of the judge’s ruling: “This position, not- 
withstanding the boisterous way in which it is laid down, is incorrect. There must 
be always at common law an exact recital of the alleged libellous matter, unless 
in the indictment itself the pleader excuses himself from so doing on the ground of 
the destruction of the instrument, or its possession by the defendant. See the 
authorities collected in Wharton's Prec. of Indictment, 545. Ford v. Bennett, 1 Ld., 
Ray, 415. R. V. Bear, 2 Salk., 417. At the same time, Mr. Hay’s position, that 
the title must be set out, is not sustained by the authorities, though it is clear that 
in knocking it down, Judge Chase knocked down nearly the whole law of libels 
besides.” 
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ingredient to the crime of seditious libel. In discussing intent, 
however, the prosecutor confused malicious intent with wicked 
words and thus equated the “bad intent” of the speaker with the 
“bad tendency” of the words. “If the matter was libelous,” he 
told the jury, “that is false, scandalous, and malicious, the inten- 
tion must be wicked and criminal, and you must find him guilty.” 
Instead of establishing four conditions to prove criminality—that 
the words were false, scandalous, malicious, and uttered with 
“bad intent”—Nelson narrowed the number to three. If the jury 
thought that the words were false, scandalous, and malicious, 
they were instructed by the prosecutor to presume that the intent 
must have been “wicked and criminal.”® This, of course, was but 
another example of presumptive intent. Since it was up to the de- 
fendant to prove that his statements were not false, this amounted 
to telling the jury that the government had closed its case by 
proving that Callender published the statements.” 

Nor did the prosecutor attempt to prove that the charges were 
false, scandalous, and malicious, and made with bad intent. Read- 
ing each of the twenty charges, Nelson from time to time told 
the jury that the defendant had to prove the truth of each and 
every charge or he was guilty. On the first charge, in which Cal- 
lender asserted that “the reign of Mr. Adams has been one con- 
tinued tempest of malignant passions,” the prosecutor offered 
this conclusion: “Is this true? what evidence is there of its truth? 
If not true, with what intention has he published it? Was it not 
to excite the contempt and hatred of the people against him? His 
object cannot be misunderstood. Take the whole of this libel 
together; and you cannot hesitate to say, that it is false, scan- 
dalous and malicious.”™ 

In commenting on another charge, the district attorney made 
the flat statement that the burden of proof in sedition cases 
rested not upon the government but upon the defendant. “It is 
not necessary for me to disprove,” he said; “they must prove the 


63 Wharton, State Trials, 705. 

64 Wharton must have thought that this was the case because he does not even 
include the court record where Nelson discusses each of the twenty charges. See 
ibid., 705. David Robertson’s transcript of this evidence is contained in Chase 
Trial, 83-88. 

65 Chase Trial, 84. 
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fact.” Callender’s statement “was certainly a libel,” the district 
attorney concluded, “unless he can prove the truth thereof.”® 

Nelson pointed out that at least one of Callender’s statements 
was not subject to proof. In discussing what would happen if 
Adams were elected in 1800 instead of Jefferson, the Republican 
writer had declared that even though “Mr. Adams were to make 
a treaty with France, yet such is the grossness of his prejudice, 
and so great is the violence of his passions that under his admin- 
istration, America would be in constant danger of a second quar- 
rel.” This, said the Federalist prosecutor, was the same as saying 
to the citizens of the United States: “do not re-elect the present 
president, for he will involve you in war.” Since this was a pre- 
diction of things to come, the district attorney concluded that 
“you cannot say that this is true, therefore it must be false, scan- 
dalous, and malicious.” 

Like most Federalists, Nelson used the words “administration” 
and “government” interchangeably. The government of the 
United States was chosen by the people themselves, he said, and 
under the Adams administration there had been “unexampled 
prosperity and happiness.” Since it was the best government that 
had been devised by mankind, it was more than he could under- 
stand how it was possible for the people not to be attached to 
it. Although the government attorney pointed out the right of 
every citizen to participate in elections and to withdraw his vote 
of confidence from any elected official, he contended that this 
could be done only “at the constitutional periods of making new 
elections.” Conceding that everyone could “even expatiate on 
the virtues of the new candidate,” he branded Callender’s lan- 
guage in endorsing Jefferson as “swollen and pompous.”® This 
right to endorse an opposition candidate, moreover, did not war- 
rant a person in traducing and defaming the candidate who 


66 Tbid., 85. Although he sometimes told the jury that it was up to them to 
decide if the statements were true or false, at other times he informed them that 
in order to determine whether a statement was false or true, they had to have proof 
of its truth submitted to them. Ibid., 87. 

67 In one instance, Nelson denied that the truth of a statement was a defense 
against the charge of sedition, although the statute plainly said so, and he had so 
informed the jury. Ibid., 84. 

68 Tbid., 83. 

69 Thid., 85. 
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already held the presidential office. “Cannot a good thing be said 
of one individual,” the prosecutor asked, “without saying black 
and damnable things of another? Is it necessary, in order to 
recommend one man, to the presidential office, that you should 
charge another with bringing on his country war and beg- 
gary? The whole forms a perfect chain of malice, falsehood and 
slander.””° 

The Callender case is best remembered not for the govern- 
ment’s plea but for Judge Chase’s rulings against the defense. 
He frequently interrupted the defendant’s counsel and finally 
drove them from the case. The first witness for Callender was 
John Taylor of Caroline, senator from Virginia until 1794 and, 
with Madison and Giles, leader in the Virginia Assembly in 1800. 
As soon as the Virginian was sworn, Judge Chase prevented his 
testifying by inquiring what the defense hoped to prove by the 
witness. When they replied that their examination of Taylor 
would prove that Adams had avowed to him principles that 
justified Callender’s statement that the President was “a professed 
aristocrat,” the judge demanded that the defense counsel submit 
in writing the questions which they intended to ask the witness.” 
After Nicholas listed the questions, the judge ruled Taylor’s evi- 
dence inadmissible.** The proposed line of questioning, he said, 
pertained to a charge that contained two points—that the Presi- 
dent was an aristocrat, and that he had proved serviceable to the 
British interest. To be admissible, Taylor’s testimony would have 
to prove both points. “No evidence,” the judge continued, “is 
admissible that does not go to justify the whole charge. . . . The 
offered testimony has no direct and proper application to the 
issue; it would deceive and mislead the jury; an argumentative 


70 [bid., 88. The district attorney commented on nineteen of the twenty charges 
contained in the indictment. The eighteenth, the only one he failed to discuss, 
stated that “every feature in the conduct of Mr. Adams forms a distinct and addi- 
tional evidence, that he was determined at all events to embroil this country with 
France.” 

71 The twelfth charge in the first count claimed that Callender had written that 
the President “was a professed aristocrat; he had proved faithful and servicable 
to the British interest.” 

72 John Marshall, who witnessed this trial while serving as Secretary of State 
in Adams’ cabinet, later testified that he had “never known questions reduced to 
writing in the first instance.” At the time of this testimony he was Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court on which Chase also sat. See his testimony, in Chase 
Trial, 70. 
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justification of a trivial, unimportant part of a libel, would be 
urged before a jury as a substantial vindication of the whole. 
You would, by misleading the jury under such illegal testimony, 
destroy public treaties and public faith; and nothing would be 
more uncertain than law, were such an illegal excuse admitted in 
courts of law.”** 

When Nicholas suggested that it might be proper to prove one 
part of a specific charge by one witness and another part by other 
evidence, thereby substantiating the whole of the charge, Judge 
Chase replied that this recommendation by “the young gentle- 
man” was “irregular and subversive of every principle of law . . . 
it was a popular argument, calculated to deceive the people, but 
very incorrect.”** Hay protested against this ruling so effectively 
that the judge requested the prosecutor to consent to admitting 
Taylor’s evidence, but Nelson refused. 

After Hay and Nicholas had been squelched, Wirt attempted 
to address the jury on the constitutionality of the Sedition Law, 
but Chase twice interrupted him, finally ordering him to take his 
seat. Wirt’s line of argument was also inadmissible, Judge Chase 
said, and he was prepared for such a move. “Hear my words: I 
wish the world to know them—my opinion is the result of mature 
reflection.” He then read a long opinion denying the right of the 
jury to consider the constitutionality of the Sedition Law in de- 
ciding a case tried under it. After he informed the defense law- 
yers that they might advance arguments to show that he was 
mistaken in this ruling, Wirt made that attempt only to be told 
that his reasoning was “a non sequitur, sir.” Nor was Hay more 
successful. Two interruptions by Judge Chase forced him to fold 
up his papers. Although the judge promised not to interrupt 
again, Hay refused to proceed and the defense counsel, for the 


73 Wharton, State Trials, 707. In his impeachment trial, Chase said that “the 
term ‘aristocrat’ is one of those vague, indefinite terms, which admit not of precise 
meaning, and are not susceptible of proof.” See The Answer and Pleas of Samuel 
Chase, 43. 

74 Wharton, State Trials, 707-708. Judge Cyrus Griffin concurred in this ruling. 
Judge Chase admitted that he might be wrong, but stated that the record of the 
court proceedings could be made the basis for an appeal to the Supreme Court 
on a writ of error. If the defendant’s counsel chose to do this, the judge said, he 
would be the first man to grant the appeal. John Marshall thought that Judge 
Chase’s ruling was wrong. He testified that he knew of no criminal case in which 
the testimony of a witness was rejected because he was unable to prove all the 
defense. See Chase Trial, 70. 
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second time in two months, withdrew from a case presided over 
by Justice Chase.” 

From that moment on, the prospect before Callender was not 
good. The withdrawal of his attorneys meant, of course, that he 
went undefended. The district attorney had doubted that “the 
extremest ingenuity” could refute the accusation in the indict- 
ment, and Judge Chase’s repeated interruptions gave no ingenious 
person a chance to disprove them. The judge’s actions, therefore, 
fully sustained Nelson’s doctrine of “guilt by accusation.” As a 
matter of fact, Judge Chase had set the stage for this doctrine in 
the preliminary discussion over a continuance, when he declared 
that the book was false and that the intentions of its author were 
“sufficiently obvious.” 

In charging the jury, however, Judge Chase instructed them 
that the government must have proved that Callender wrote the 
book and that it contained false, scandalous, and malicious state- 
ments, published with intent to defame the President.”* In con- 
cluding his charge, he announced that it was his duty as a federal 
judge “to execute the laws of the United States with justice and 
impartiality, with firmness and decision.”"* Thus to his judicial 
functions of interpreting and construing the laws, he added that 
of executing them as well. 

When the jury returned a verdict of guilty after deliberating 
two hours, the judge declared that it was “pleasing to him, be- 
cause it shewed that the laws of the United States could be en- 
forced in Virginia, the principal object of this prosecution.”™ 
Before sentencing Callender, Judge Chase lectured him on the 
dangerous consequences of sowing “dissensions, discontent and 
discord among the people.” “Mr. Adams,” Chase assured the 


75 Wharton, State Trials, 708-12. Chase’s frequent interruptions of the defense 
in Fries’s trial for treason led to the withdrawal of his lawyers. 

76 [bid., 712, reprints the charge from Judge Chase’s manuscript. Most of the 
charge reiterates Chase’s reasons for refusing to allow the defense to address the 
jury on the constitutionality of the Sedition Law. It is a persuasive presentation 
of the doctrine of judicial review, utilizing most of the arguments advanced three 
years later by Chief Justice Marshall in Marbury v. Madison. It also contained 
an indirect condemnation of the arguments advanced in the Virginia Resolutions, 
concerning the right of a state legislature to express an opinion on the constitu- 
tionality of federal legislation. 

77 [bid., 718. 

78 Richmond Examiner, June 6, 1800, reprinted in Albany Register, June 17, 
1800. There are as near to the judge’s exact words as the reporter could recall; he 
vouched that they had “the exact meaning” contained in the judge’s observations. 
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convicted author, “was far from deserving the character which he 
had given him.” Since Callender was a well-informed observer, 
the judge insisted, he must have known of President Adams’ emi- 
nent services to his country and the length of time he had served 
it. Thus the enormity of the offense was aggravated by its hav- 
ing been willfully committed; it seemed impossible that any 
rational man could believe Adams guilty of the atrocious crimes 
recited by Callender. “To believe such an accusation was,” he 
said, “an attack upon the people themselves; for . . . it was self 
evident that an intelligent stranger, who could read these severe 
charges and believe them, must unavoidably think that the peo- 
ple who had elected to so dignified a station so abandoned and 
infamous a character, must be depraved and wicked them- 
selves.”"® Until he had read Callender’s defamation of the Chief 
Magistrate, he had not thought there was so bad a man in the 
United States.*° He was “extremely happy,” he added, “that Cal- 
lender was not a native American.”* 

For a foreigner who had found asylum in the United States 
to defame the President struck the federal judge as being “espe- 
cially ungenerous.” Chase assured the newspaperman that there 
was a very great difference between the liberty and the licentious- 
ness of the press. An abusive press would destroy any govern- 
ment, particularly a republican form of government. By corrupt- 
ing public opinion, it would undermine the morals of the people. 
“If calumny, defamation and falsehocd were to be indiscrimin- 
ately tolerated and encouraged,” he argued, “it would reduce 
virtue to the level of vice, and no man, however upright in his 
conduct, could be secure from slander—there would be no en- 
couragement to integrity.” Although liberty of the press allowed 
“unrestrained but fair discussion of principles and conduct,” it 
did not guarantee impunity to willful and malicious slanderers. 
There were but two ways of remedying the evils of bad laws and 
bad legislators: either petition the lawmakers to repeal their acts, 
or remove the representatives and replace them with better men. 
Instead of following these constitutional modes of redress, Cal- 


79 Richmond Virginia Gazette, June, 1800, reprinted in Ford, Jefferson and 
Callender, 23-24. Also see Robertson’s transcript, in Chase Trial, 94. 

8° Richmond Examiner, June 6, 1800, reprinted in Albany Register, June 17, 
1800. Also see Callender, Prospect, Il, Pt. 2, p. 86. 

81 Robertson’s transcript, in Chase Trial, 94. 
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lender had disobeyed the law of the land and, “avowedly for an 
electioneering purpose, had ascribed to Mr. Adams a worse char- 
acter than the worst ministers of the worst of tyrants had—that 
he represented him in blacker colors than Sejanus himself.”*? As 
evidence of his “firmness and decision” in executing the laws, 
Judge Chase then sentenced Callender to nine months in jail, 
assessed a $200 fine, and bound him over on a $1,200 bond to good 
behavior for two years.** Appropriately enough, the last victim 
of the Sedition Law was to remain in prison until the day that 
that statute expired. 

In their campaign against the foreign-born writers whom they 
considered the leading Republican publicists, the Federalists suc- 
ceeded in jailing Callender and Cooper. Coming soon after the 
Cooper case, the trial of Callender could not help but create a 
political tempest in the election year of 1800. The Republican 
press condemned Judge Chase as “ungenerous and relentless” and 
characterized “the precipitate manner” in which he handled the 
trial as “extremely reprehensible.” While disavowing any de- 
sire “to throw odium upon the jury,” the Examiner insinuated that 
it was packed.*® It would be admitted, the Republican paper 
asserted, that “a jury composed of George Wythe, Edmund Pen- 
dleton, John Taylor, William B. Giles, James Madison, Wilson 
C. Nicholas, St. George Tucker, Richard Brent, John Tayler, 
Stephens [sic] T. Mason, John Page, Spencer Rhoan [sic], and a 
thousand other characters in Virginia equally respectable, and 

82 Richmond Virginia Gazette, June, 1800, reprinted in Ford, Jefferson and 
Callender, 24. 

83 Richmond Examiner, June 4, 1800, reprinted in Albany Register, June 17, 
1800. Callender was to post $600 for bond, and two persons had to post $300 
each. He was to remain in jail until his fine was paid and his security posted. 

84 Callender was found guilty on June 3, 1800, and the law expired on March 
3, 1801. For a discussion of the case in which Judge Chase issued the longest 
prison sentence imposed under the Sedition Law, see James M. Smith, “The Fed- 
eralist ‘Saints’ Versus “The Devil of Sedition’: The Liberty Pole Cases of Dedham, 
Massachusetts,” in a forthcoming issue of the New England Quarterly. 

85 Richmond Examiner, June 6, 1800, reprinted in Albany Register, June 17, 
1800. The presiding judge’s severe reprimands to the leading members of the 
Virginia bar have led one legal historian to conclude that “Judge Chase’s peculiar 
recklessness of manner during the trial, can only be explained on the principle 
that possessed with this notion [of teaching the Virginia lawyers the difference 
between the liberty and the licentiousness of the press] he was determined to do 
all that he could do, to humiliate and degrade the spirited bar which was called 


around him.” See Wharton, State Trials, 718 n. 
86 For testimony that every juror was a Federalist, see note 76. 
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capable of forming correct political opinions would have found 
him Not cumLty.”*? Not so reserved in its condemnation, the 
Aurora blasted Judge Chase in an unfinished couplet: 


Cursed of thy father, scum of all that’s base, 
Thy sight is odious and thy name is [Chase].** 


Imprisonment did not halt Callender’s pen. Finding himself a 
martyr to the Democratic-Republican cause, the newspaperman 
continued his attacks upon the Federalists, singling out Judge 
Chase and President Adams for special treatment. Describing 
the Supreme Court Justice as “the most detestable and detested 
rascal in the state of Maryland,” he argued that Chase conducted 
sedition trials as if he were the prosecuting attorney, with a fat 
fee in his pocket, rather than the presiding jurist.*° When the 
judge wrote the prisoner that he planned to beat him after his 
release, Callender replied that “in case of an attack, I'll shoot 
him.”*° 

Indeed, Chase’s differentiation between liberty and licentious- 
ness of the press made no impression on Callender. Shaking his 
fetters in the Federalists’ faces, he lectured the administration on 
its responsibilities to the people. “Government,” he declared, 
“exists but by the support of public opinion, and the press is the 
axis around which public opinion may be said to revolve.”*' Con- 
vinced that “the insolence and abuse of liberty are preferable to 
the grovelling decorum, and the funereal silence of despotism,” 
he made his Richmond cell into a campaign publicity center. 
Resolving to dedicate his life to the “Federal faction,”** he prom- 
ised to give them “a cut and thrust volume per annum for some 
years to come.”™* 


87 Richmond Examiner, June 4, 1800, reprinted in Albany Register, June 17, 
1800. 

88 Philadelphia Aurora, August 8, 1800. 

89 Callender, Prospect, I, Pt. 2, p. 47. Callender referred to Chase as “a wretch 
who, for his swindling correspondence with a Baltimore flour merchant, should have 
been flogged at the cart’s tail, out of the seventy-five congress.” For a reference 
to Chase’s speculative activities during the Revolution, see E. S$. Corwin, “Samuel 
Chase,” in Dictionary of American Biography, IV, 35. 

® Callender to Jefferson, October 27, 1800, in Ford, Jefferson and Callender, 30. 

*! Callender, Prospect, II, Pt. 2, p. 96. 

92 Ibid., 36. 

4 %3 Callender to Jefferson, September 8, 1800, in Ford, Jefferson and Callen- 
er, 25. 
*4 Callender to Jefferson, September 13, 1800, ibid., 26. 
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While still in prison Callender wrote the second volume of 
The Prospect Before Us, as vehement an attack on the Federalists 
as any of his earlier writings. Condemning the President as “that 
scourge, that scorn, that outcast of America,” he reached an abus- 
ive low, blasting Adams in a chapter defiantly entitled “More 
Sedition.” “This federal gem,” he wrote, “this apostle of the par- 
sons of Connecticut, is not only a repulsive pedant, a gross 
hypocrite, and an unprincipled oppressor, but . . . he is, in pri- 
vate life, one of the most egregious fools upon the continent.” 
A person without abilities and without virtues, this despicable 
official was incapable of attracting either tenderness or esteem, 
Callender continued; he possessed “neither that innocence of 
sensibility, which incites us to love, nor that omnipotence of 
intellect which commands us to admire.”** In his most generous 
estimate of the President, the Republican writer described him 
as a ruffian, “super-eminently entitled not only to the laughter, 
but likewise to the curses of mankind.” 

Although the Federalist newspapers hoped that Callender’s 
conviction would deter others “from any attempts to violate the 
laws of our country,”®* it obviously had no such effect on the 
prisoner. During the election of 1800, his contributions con- 
tinued to appear in the Examiner, the Richmond Virginia Argus, 
and the Petersburg Republican.” Even the report of his trial 
became campaign literature. Only two days after Callender was 
sentenced, the editor of the Examiner announced that he would 
try to obtain a transcript of the trial. From the shorthand notes 
of David Robertson, a pamphlet report of the case was soon pub- 
lished." This report, of course, served only to spread Callender’s 
writings even more widely than otherwise they would have been. 
Thus, the final attempt to suppress “seditious criticism” of the 
authorities facilitated its spread. 

5 Callender, Prospect, II, Pt. 2, pp. 76-77. 

96 Tbid. 

97 [bid., 81. In this reference, which was written after the election of Jefferson 
in 1800, Callender referred to Adams as “the Now blasted tyrant of America.” 

%8 Richmond Virginia Gazette, quoted in Ford, Jefferson and Callender, 23. 

% Callender to Jefferson, November 17, 1800, ibid., 30. 


100 Wharton, State Trials, 688. Robertson’s report is partially reproduced in 
Chase Trial, 73-94. 





Race and Class Conflict 


on Missour1’s Cotton Frontier 


By IRVIN G. WYLLIE 


1. JANUARY, 1939, COTTON PLANTERS IN SOUTHEAST MIs- 
souri handed eviction notices to their sharecroppers, expecting 
that they would move away quietly, as they had every other year. 
To the planters’ surprise and dismay they moved only as far as 
the junction of highways 60 and 61, near Sikeston, where, under 
the leadership of Owen H. Whitfield, a Negro clergyman, they 
set up camp and carried on peaceful demonstrations against the 
annual eviction system. As news of the demonstrations reached 
the outside world, reporters flocked to the Missouri Bootheel' to 
see what the tumult was about. In ramshackle camps stretching 
along the highways they saw pitiful Negroes standing before bon- 
fires or huddling under blankets, trying to protect themselves 
against snow, sleet, and cold. They saw hunger and disease run 
through the campsites, and in the white man’s towns they heard 
the inevitable talk of a lynching party for the organizer of the 
agitation. Behind the talk and the tensions a few sensitive ob- 
servers saw something more fundamental: a system of landhold- 
ing that made the Bootheel a land of prosperous planters, poor 
whites, and poorer Negroes. The poverty, ignorance, and violence 
that blighted the area had their roots in concentrated landhold- 
ings, and though few outsiders knew it, this was an old story, not 
a new one.” 

1A glance at a map of Missouri reveals that three counties in the extreme south- 
east corner of the state form a heel-shaped projection that digs deep into northeast 
Arkansas. Though the term Bootheel refers most specifically to New Madrid, 
Pemiscot, and Dunklin counties, it is also used to refer to the entire area between 
Cape Girardeau and the Arkansas line. This study concentrates on two leading 


cotton counties, Pemiscot and New Madrid. 
* For an account of the sharecropper demonstration of 1939 see Cedric Belfrage, 
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In a sense the story was as old as the geological forces that 
shaped the Bootheel, for nature helped determine the course men 
would follow in exploiting the land. Southeast Missouri is part 
of the Mississippi Delta, and, though it is the northernmost part, 
it has the physical attributes of the richest cotton country of the 
Deep South: fertile soil, heavy rainfall, flat terrain, hot climate, 
and long growing season. For centuries overflow waters from the 
Mississippi River and the hill streams of the eastern Ozarks had 
flooded this lowland area, depositing the soil that made the Boot- 
heel a potential farmer's paradise. Unfortunately, however, the 
water that enriched the land stayed to curse it; swamps regularly 
covered more than half a million acres, and annual floods covered 
thousands more. Throughout the nineteenth century settlement 
proceeded slowly, because of the swamps, and because of the 
violent earthquakes of 1811 and 1812, which drove out old settlers 
and discouraged new ones for many years thereafter.’ After the 
closing of other frontiers the Bootheel came into its own in the 
1890's largely under the auspices of lumbermen, real estate pro- 
moters, and cotton planters. 

The first beneficiaries of the Bootheel’s riches were lumbermen, 
who sheared off dense forests of cypress and oak in the years 
between 1890 and 1910. By 1910 they had begun to close down 
their sawmills, abandoning the land and the men who had helped 
them exploit it. Real estate operators had moved in meantime, 
to take their profits out of an expanding population and rising 
land values. New Madrid and Pemiscot counties, with which this 
story deals, almost doubled their population in the decade 1900- 
1910. Land values increased accordingly, with New Madrid 
showing a 227 per cent increase and Pemiscot a 264 per cent 
increase. The boom had a substantial future, too, for by 1910 
only one third of the land had been drained, cleared, and brought 
under cultivation.* 


“Cotton-Patch Moses,” in Harper's Magazine (New York, 1850- ), CXCVII 
(November, 1948), 94-103. 

% Max R. White, Douglas Ensminger, and Cecil L. Gregory, Rich Land—Poor 
People (Indianapolis, 1938), 3-4, 12-15; Missouri Writers’ Project, Missouri (New 
York, 1941), 17-18, 457-58. 

4 For the economic development of the Bootheel see White, Rich Land—Poor 
People, 3, 15-17; Robert S. Douglas, History of Southeast Missouri (Chicago, 
1912), 282-83, 517-18; and Abstract of the Thirteenth Census of the United States, 
with Supplement for Missouri (Washington, 1913), 572, 585, 659, 681. 
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Drainage projects held the key to this entire development. 
The state had begun small-scale reclamation work as early as 
1893, through the St. Francois Levee District, but the systematic 
recovery of the entire area dates from 1905, when private adven- 
turers organized the Little River Drainage District, the largest 
of its kind in the United States. The territory served by this dis- 
trict extended all the way from Cape Girardeau south to the 
Arkansas line and embraced more than half a million acres. To 
meet the cost of draining this vast domain the district levied 
benefit assessments, ranging between four dollars and forty dol- 
lars an acre. The effect of this arrangement was to freeze out 
small farmers, who could not absorb such heavy charges, and to 
concentrate holdings in the hands of planters and speculators.® 
Tenancy figures tell the story: As early as 1910 81 per cent of all 
farms in New Madrid County and 77 per cent of those in Pemiscot 
were operated by tenants. Whatever may have been true of 
other frontiers, there was little economic democracy on this one, 
even in the earliest stages of its evolution. 

Settlers who came to the Bootheel from Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee usually took jobs as sawmill hands, ten- 
ant farmers, or day laborers on the drainage projects. They were 
a rough, hard-working, hard-drinking lot who contributed much 
to the physical progress of the area but little to its cultural ad- 
vancement. Almost 11 per cent of the white residents of south- 
east Missouri were illiterate in 1910, when average illiteracy for 
the entire state, Negroes included, was only 4.3 per cent.’ As 
often happens, crime and violence went hand in hand with ignor- 
ance. Shootings, knifings, and lynchings were common occur- 
rences. In Pemiscot County in 1911 there were three murders in 
a ten-day period in January, two in two days in March, and two 
more within ten days in September, to say nothing of numerous 
assaults in which victims survived. It was literally true, as one 
editor observed, that “a man who takes a fellowman’s life can 
more easily escape punishment than one who steals a cow or a 


5A Sketch of the Little River Drainage District (n.p., n.d.), 1-7; White, Rich 
Land—Poor People, 14, 33; Missouri Writers’ Project, Missouri, 71-72, 425-26. 

6 Abstract of the Thirteenth Census, with Supplement for Missouri, 670. 

7 Ibid., 605, 619. 
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hog,” a situation that seemed to grow worse with every passing 
year.* 

Much of this violence was directed against Negroes who were 
just beginning to play an important role in the Bootheel’s emerg- 
ing cotton economy. In Pemiscot County, which led the region 
in cotton production, the number of resident blacks increased 
from a mere four hundred in 1890 to almost four thousand in 
1920. The resident Negro population of New Madrid County 
stood steadily at two thousand through this same period, but this 
statistic is somewhat misleading because it overlooks the migra- 
tory blacks who came into the county in droves at harvest time.® 
Planters and landlords hailed the Negro as an agent of progress 
and welcomed him to the Bootheel. But the poorer class of 
whites, fearing higher rents and lower wages, tried to drive him 
out. The Bootheel’s sordid record of violence cannot be under- 
stood apart from this simple conflict of economic interests. 

This point deserves emphasis because leaders of opinion us- 
ually preferred to explain lynchings and similar crimes in moral 
rather than economic terms. According to official pretense, the 
basic conflict was between the “best citizens” and “bad Negroes.” 
Best citizens were white, law abiding, and God-fearing, upholders 
of moral law and defenders of civil peace. Bad Negroes were 
identified with every crime from drunkenness and theft to murder 
and rape. Presumably, white men committed acts of violence 
only against those blacks whose crimes went unnoticed or unpun- 
ished before the law. In October, 1911, for example, a white 
mob burned a Negro boardinghouse at Caruthersville. In justify- 
ing the destruction of this residence the editor of the Caruthers- 
ville Democrat explained that, “Hidden away from the main 
street, it had long been the incubator and harbor of such vice 
and iniquity as runs riot in the minds of the most depraved of 
the sons and daughters of the Dark Continent. It was an immoral 
incubus, too deep-seated for the probes of the law to eradicate.” 


8 Caruthersville Pemiscot Argus, October 5, 1911. For an evaluation of the 
South’s reputation for violence consult C. Vann Woodward, Origins of the New 
South, 1877-1913 (Baton Rouge, 1951), 158-60. 

® Abstract of the Thirteenth Census, with Supplement for Missouri, 618; Four- 
teenth Census of the United States, 1920 (11 vols., Washington, 1921-1923), 
III, 558. 

10 Caruthersville Democrat, October 13, 1911. 
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The truth was that at the peak of the cotton harvest a band of 
poor whites organized to drive out itinerant Negro cotton pickers. 
The burning of the boardinghouse was but one incident in a cal- 
culated campaign of terror. The record of race violence in New 
Madrid and Pemiscot counties in the fall of 1911 suggests that 
behind the facade of moral pretense there was always the fact 
of economic interest. And though the Negro was caught in this 
conflict, the principal contestants were large landowners and 
their business allies, who yearned for cheap labor and high rents, 
and the poorer class of whites whose interests ran in the opposite 
direction. 

Consider the trouble at Parma, a sawmill town in New Madrid 
County. By 1911 most of the timber had been cut in this vicin- 
ity, and real estate promoters and farmers had begun to clear the 
land. Their biggest problem was that of an adequate labor supply. 
The abandoned sawmill hands had little stomach for the drudgery 
of land clearing, and when they worked they demanded high 
wages. Landowners thought the best solution was to import 
Negroes, who were more docile and more willing to work for a 
low wage. The drawback in this scheme was that Parma had 
always been notoriously hostile towards Negroes, and white la- 
borers who had been hurt by the closing of the sawmills were 
hostile to the point of violence." 

The central figure in the violence at Parma was H. R. Post, a 
prosperous farmer who owned almost a thousand acres of cutover 
land. In the fall of 1911 Post offered to pay between $1.50 and 
$2.00 a day for men who would harvest corn and clear the land. 
He tried ex-sawmill men at first, but gave up on them because 
their sole aim seemed to be to collect maximum wages for a mini- 
mum of work. He thought next of Negro labor, but knowing it 
would be folly to use Negroes without the sanction of public 
opinion, he got up a petition approving his plan of action and 
circulated it for signatures. Sixteen farmers signed, as did twenty- 
five Parma businessmen. Three officers of the Parma bank refused 
to sign, fearing the effects of public opinion, but privately they 
let it be known that they too favored the scheme. Altogether 

11H. R. Post to Herbert S. Hadley, November 9, 1911. Correspondence cited 


hereafter is in the papers of Herbert S. Hadley, Western Historical Manuscripts 
Collection, Columbia, Missouri. 
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Post secured sixty signatures, but those he needed most he did 
not get: only five laborers signed the petition. Despite his shaky 
mandate Post decided to bluff it through. “I then went south 
and secured the best negroes to be found,” he reported after- 
wards. “Men who were recommended by substantial citizens 
of the community in which they lived.”’* But sensing that he was 
in for trouble, he decided to bring back only one Negro at first, 
on an experimental basis. 

From the moment of the Negro’s arrival in Parma his life was 
in jeopardy. One day while he was loading a car of corn two 
white men sneaked up behind him, broke a beer bottle over his 
head, and might have injured him seriously if he had not made a 
lucky escape. Post complained to the United States marshal in 
St. Louis, telling him that “The life of this negro has been threat- 
ened openly by a set of saloon loafers and gamblers, who make 
a pretext of being laborers.”’* His own life was in danger too, for 
the same men threatened to burn his barns, shoot into his house, 
and kill him. One of the marauders told the cashier of the Parma 
bank that since he would probably be fined for his unlawful 
activities anyway, he hoped to make the fine worth while by get- 
ting rid of Post. The cashier warned his friend, who went out 
fully armed thereafter."* Post's father, who feared that the white- 
cappers would fulfill their threats, begged Governor Herbert S. 
Hadley for protection. “I put in something over four years on 
the Union side in the Civil War,” he wrote, “but in a week just 
past I have suffered in spirit more than during the war that saved 
the Nation.”” 

Unfortunately for Post no public official, not even the gover- 
nor, was willing to protect him or his interests. Local officials 
were less than co-operative. “I am at a great disadvantage,” Post 
complained, “from the fact that our city marshall [sic], our con- 
stable and two aldermen, all of whom have been elected from 
the ranks of the class who oppose the employment of negroes, are 
doing all they can to incite the mob and one alderman has gone 

12 H. R. Post to Edward Regenhardt, November 23, 1911; H. R. Post to Hadley, 
November 9, 1911; H. L. Boaz, W. B. Morgan, and R. W. Baskin to Hadley, 
November 9, 1911. 

13H. R. Post to Regenhardt, November 23, 1911. 


14H. R. Post to Hadley, November 30, 1911. 
15 C. G. Post to Hadley, December 5, 1911. 
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so far as to threaten the negro personally.”"* When Post asked 
Governor Hadley to intervene, Hadley begged off, saying that 
he could do no more than transmit Post’s allegation to the sheriff 
and prosecuting attorney of New Madrid County, and in the 
event of violence, call out the National Guard.” 

Actually Hadley went a little beyond this promise, for he or- 
dered the state adjutant general, F. M. Rumbold, to investigate 
the entire matter. Rumbold arrived in Parma on a Sunday after- 
noon, just after a local mob had assaulted two Negroes who had 
made the mistake of getting off the train there. In the ensuing 
excitement townsmen talked freely, and Rumbold had no trouble 
collecting the names of men active in the anti-Negro crusade. 
The ringleader was Tobe Oller, whose working-class connections 
made less impression on his critics than his moral failings. “He 
is reputed to be a loafer and a gambler,” Rumbold told the gov- 
ernor, “and makes his living by getting the mill hands and work- 
men drunk, and robbing them by means of ‘crapshooting’.”’* 
Rumbold talked to Parma farmers, storekeepers, bankers, and real 
estate men, all of whom told him there could be no progress in 
the area until they were free to hire Negro labor. He also talked 
to the marshal and constable, who told him plainly that they 
would not protect Negroes brought in by the employer class. 
“They both say that it will be political suicide for anyone to op- 
pose the sentiment against Negro labor,” Rumbold advised Gov- 
ernor Hadley.'® The governor apparently took the hint,:for as 
subsequent complaints came to his desk from Parma he refused 
to take any direct action. Instead he referred the complaints to 
Sheriff S$. W. Hampton and lectured him on the duties of his 
office, knowing all the while that Hampton could not uphold the 
law in the face of hostile public opinion.*° 

The incidents at Parma were by no means isolated. On the 
night of September 11, 1911, white terrorists roamed through the 
Scrub Ridge section of southern New Madrid County, intimidat- 
ing Negroes who had been brought in to harvest cotton. As a 

16 H. R. Post to Regenhardt, November 23, 1911. 

17 Hadley to H. R. Post, November 25, 1911. 

18 F, M. Rumbold to Hadley, December 6, 1911. 


19 bid. 
20 Hadley to S$. W. Hampton, March 11, 1912. 
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result of the night's raids four Negroes suffered gunshot wounds, 
and hundreds more fled the area. A few weeks later in northern 
Pemiscot County a mob stampeded cotton pickers employed on 
another large plantation. The Negroes fled to Portageville, hop- 
ing to make a quick escape on the Frisco Railroad, but before the 
train arrived the white mob caught them again and gave them 
another fearful beating.** When such episodes were reported in 
Bootheel newspapers, economic motivations were carefully played 
down. The New Madrid Weekly Record, for example, admitted 
that there had been much violence in the county in the fall of 
1911 but claimed that “we never heard that the labor question 
was involved.” 

One man who took cognizance of these outrages was Judge 
Charles Faris, who convened a grand jury at the September ses- 
sion of the circuit court for the purpose of initiating legal action 
against the offenders. A businessman, Seth S. Barnes, president 
of the Marston Cooperage Company, became foreman of the 
grand jury. Like other employers Barnes believed that the coun- 
ty’s lawbreakers should be brought under control so that Negro 
labor could be exploited. “We do not want to be terrified, and our 
labor run off,” he said.** Though he knew that the conflict over 
the Negro was fundamentally economic, he too had much to say 
about the moral delinquency of the poor whites. As he told Gov- 
ernor Hadley, “This mob spirit is confined almost, all together, 
to the irresponsible hoodlum element, that will work no longer 
than they can get a sack of flour and a piece of meat, and then 
they spend their spare time raising ‘Hell’ in the country. It would 
be a blessing if they would leave the country, or be brought under 
the strong arm of the law.”™* 

As foreman of the grand jury Barnes pushed hard for indict- 
ments, but he found many obstacles in his way. Neither the 
county court nor the attorney-general’s office seemed willing to 
co-operate, and the prosecuting attorney claimed he was too busy 
with other matters to assist in the investigation. Worst of all, 
after six days of deliberation Barnes discovered that one of his 

21 Seth S. Barnes to Hadley, October 12, 21, 1911. 

22 New Madrid Weekly Record, November 11, 1911. 


3 Barnes to Hadley, October 12, 1911. 
4 Barnes to Hadley, October 21, 1911. 
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grand jurors was in league with the terrorists. Because of such 
difficulties the grand jury failed to return a single indictment 
before the court’s term closed. A less resolute man would have 
dropped the whole business, but Barnes arranged to have the 
grand jury reconstituted at the next term of court, and he won a 
promise of assistance from the attorney-general’s office. At the 
November session the grand jury returned twenty-seven indict- 
ments.”> But winning convictions was another matter. When the 
cases came to trial in March, 1912, both sides agreed to make the 
first case, that of Jay Alley and Robert Crosser, a test for all the 
others. When the jury quickly acquitted the first two defendants 
the prosecution dropped the other proceedings.*® This decision 
represented an important victory for the nightriders of New 
Madrid County, for it meant that they could continue to handle 
the Negro problem in their own way, with little to fear from the 
courts. 

In Pemiscot County, meantime, the situation was much worse, 
for there in the fall of 1911 a lynching climaxed the race tension. 
At the beginning of the cotton season poor whites posted signs 
throughout the county, warning migratory Negroes to stay away, 
and when the warnings failed to deter the Negroes, the whites 
turned to night-riding. Pemiscot County’s mobs had exactly the 
same class composition and interests as their counterparts in New 
Madrid County. As Prosecuting Attorney J. S. Gossom confided 
to the governor, “They are composed of tenants and laborers, 
who think if the Negroes were out of the country they could get 
better wages for picking cotton and get cheaper rent.”** When 
Gossom and other public men spoke for publication, however, 
they were less candid, pretending that the mobs were made up 
of “best citizens” whose sole interest was the moral welfare of 
the community. According to this view the migratory Negroes 
were not bona fide laborers, but vicious blacks from the city 
slums, specialists in gambling and vice. “They come under the 
pretension of cotton pickers,” said the editor of the Caruthersville 

25 New Madrid Southeast Missourian, September 21, October 5, 1911; Barnes 
to Hadley, October 12, 21, 1911; Hadley to Barnes, October 14, 24, 1911. 

26 Barnes to Hadley, March 12, 1912; New Madrid Weekly Record, March 23, 
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Democrat, “but in reality to prey upon those who work, and leave 
a path marked with every conceivable crime.”** 

At Caruthersville Mayor Barrett tried to ward off trouble by 
advising property owners not to rent houses to Negroes. “I told 
them there might be a fire,” he said, “and I also feared that a 
fire would be attended by a general cutting of fire hose, which 
would cost the town $1000 for new hose.”*® Cotton planters and 
landlords, whose profits depended on the Negroes’ presence, ig- 
nored the mayor's advice and encouraged the blacks with offers 
of jobs and housing. The trouble that Mayor Barrett had antici- 
pated broke out early in October when a Negro knifed two white 
barbers in a street fight outside a saloon. The incident was doubly 
unfortunate because ‘t was used to incite the mob. In reporting 
the brawl the Caruthersville Democrat asserted that there were 
no state laws adequate to deal with the offense, and called upon 
the good people of the community to deal with the crime by 
invoking some “higher law.”*° Men with good memories knew 
exactly what editor W. R. Lacey had in mind, for just a year 
before in a similar instance he had written: “The Democrat is not 
a believer in Judge Lynch, but there are times when it feels that 
this and other counties in this section are put to useless expense 
when such people . . . are given a legal trial.”™ 

Caruthersville law officers, fearing for the safety of their pris- 
oner, removed him to Kennett, some twenty-five miles away. It 
was a wise move, for the night after the affray forty white men 
set out to capture the Negro. After learning that he had been 
taken out of town they commandeered a railroad engine and a 
coach and started for Kennett. News of the plot traveled faster 
than the train, however, so the Negro’s custodians had ample 
time to take him from the jail and hide him. Despite the mob’s 
badgering, Kennett law officers refused to reveal the Negro’s 
whereabouts. Eventually the would-be lynchers turned home- 
ward—bitter, frustrated, and thirsting for revenge.** Soon other 
Negroes would fall into the hands of the Caruthersville police, 
and one of them would serve as an object of the mob’s fury. 


28 Caruthersville Democrat, October 13, 1911. 

29 St. Louis Post-Dispatch, October 12, 1911. 

30 Caruthersville Democrat, October 3, 13, 1911. 

31 [bid., November 1, 1910. 

82 [bid., October 6, 1911; Caruthersville Pemiscot Argus, October 6, 1911. 
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On Tuesday, October 10, an itinerant Negro cotton picker, 
Ben Woods, was arrested on a charge of following a white woman 
as she walked home from work. A male clerk who worked with 
this woman testified later that she was excessively nervous and 
had long fancied that she would be molested or robbed by a 
Negro. In order to calm her fears, he said, he or one of the other 
clerks ordinarily accompanied her to her home. But on the night 
in question she was walking alone when she noticed Woods 
sauntering along behind her. Panic stricken, she called the police 
and told them Woods had some evil purpose in mind. The charge 
was unfounded, or so it seemed to the grand jury that looked into 
the matter. As the foreman told Governor Hadley, “He simply 
happened to be walking behind her.”** 

That same evening the police arrested another Negro, A. B. 
Richardson, on a charge of stealing a bundle of merchandise. 
Richardson was one of those police characters common to every 
community, a man with a long record of drunkenness and other 
minor offenses. Before the cotton season started he had been 
warned to leave Caruthersville, but he had refused to go. What 
made his position the more precarious was that he had a reputa- 
tion for insulting white folks when under the influence of liquor, 
which meant that he gave offense a good part of the time. 

A few hours after the arrests a party of white men secured keys 
to the city jail and removed the two Negroes. The original object 
of their wrath was Woods, whose crime of offending a white 
woman seemed much more intolerable than Richardson’s crime 
of theft. The mob whipped Woods, and might have killed him 
had Richardson not diverted the proceedings by making uncom- 
plimentary remarks about his captors. At this point the mob 
released Woods and turned its attentions towards Richardson. 
The next morning a searching party found his body in the Mis- 
sissippi River. A trail of blood running back fifty yards from the 
river bank testified to the mob’s brutality. A coroner's jury 
ascribed Richardson’s death to unknown causes, but the more 
omniscient local newspaper insisted that he had come to his end 
because of drink. According to this theory Richardson had gone 


33 Barnes to Hadley, October 21, 1911; Caruthersville Pemiscot Argus, October 
12, 1911. 
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to the river to bathe after his whipping, and being drunk, he lost 
his balance and fell in. “Whatever has happened, and by whom 
wrought,” said the Caruthersville Democrat, “the future portends 
a higher and better regime.”™* 

This forecast of a better future certainly did not apply to law 
enforcement. The day after the lynching Mayor Barrett and 
Prosecuting Attorney Gossom told the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
that they expected no legal action against those “best citizens” 
who made up the lynch mob.* In his report to the governor 
Gossom claimed he could not get the names of the lynchers or 
initiate legal action. “This is a matter that can not be controlled 
by the local authorities and county officers,” he wrote, “for the 
reason there are so many in sympathy with the marauders. . . . 
When we arrest those parties they usually succeed in getting a 
jury that will acquit them.”** By way of shifting responsibility 
from himself he recommended that Governor Hadley ask federal 
authorities to take the mob leaders into custody. Gossom pre- 
tended that he had already done his best to bring the guilty 
parties to justice, but C. G. Shepard, a Caruthersville attorney, 
told a different story. “The real fact is the prosecuting attorney 
is shielding the crowd that did it,” he advised the governor, “and 
does not intend to try to prosecute them. To be sincere with you 
matters as to law enforcement in this county are extremely bad.” 
The Post-Dispatch, meantime, sensing that local authorities would 
do nothing, asked Governor Hadley to take the matter into his 
own hands. Hadley thereupon issued a statement to the effect 
that he had very limited powers in a case of this sort. He could 
not, for example, remove sheriffs or other local officers, but he 
could announce rewards for the apprehension of the guilty. He 
then announced a $300 reward and turned the problem back to 
the local community by urging Judge Charles Faris to convene 


34 Caruthersville Democrat, October 13, 1911. For a summary of the varied 
motives behind lynchings and other forms of race violence see Gunnar Myrdal, 
An American Dilemma (2 vols., New York, 1944), I, 558-69. Economic factors 
are emphasized in Walter White, Rope and Faggot (New York, 1929), 82-113. 
Other general treatments are Frank Shay, Judge Lynch (New York, 1938) and 
Arthur F. Raper, The Tragedy of Lynching (Chapel Hill, 1938). 

35 St. Louis Post-Dispatch, October 12, 1911. 

86 Gossom to Hadley, October 17, 1911. 

87 C. G. Shepard to Hadley, October 21, 1911. 
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a grand jury.** The grand jury began its work at the end of 
November and finished in mid-December, without returning in- 
dictments. “If the purpose of the recent grand jury was to gloss 
over anything which has occurred here,” observed the Pemiscot 
Argus, “it certainly seems that the purpose was faithfully per- 
formed.”*® 

A few days after the lynching the editor of the Caruthersville 
Democrat called attention to some notable changes in the life of 
the community. Negroes were flocking out of town by boat and 
train, no vagrants could be seen in the streets, no lewd language 
emanated from the alleys, and every black man either had a job 
or was trying to get one. This was the “higher and better re- 
gime.”*® Another editor, looking at the situation a month later, 
had his doubts. Though H. E. Averill of the Pemiscot Argus was 
a vigorous crusader against saloons and a friend of any movement 
that led to moral improvement, he could not subscribe to the fic- 
tion that the marauders’ crusade had improved the moral tone 
of the community. Averill called attention to the fact that the 
Negroes who fled Caruthersville after the lynching were not 
saloon loafers and gamblers, but industrious cotton pickers. He 
suspected, and rightly, that the white mobs had always been 
much more interested in eliminating a competing labor force than 
in expelling moral delinquents." 

Throughout the Bootheel the wave of violence touched off dur- 
ing the harvest season of 1911 lasted until the disastrous spring 
floods came along and forced men of all classes and races to band 
together in self-defense. The respite from conflict was only tem- 
porary, however, for in the years after 1912 race crises recurred 
almost as regularly as the annual floods, and like the floods came 
to be accepted as part of a way of life. Indeed these crises were 
part of a way of life that provided only limited economic oppor- 
tunities for the plain people of both races. 

As later events demonstrated, the passing of time did not soften 
conditions in the Bootheel. The pattern of tenancy and land- 


38 Telegram, St. Louis Post-Dispatch to Hadley, October 12, 1911; undated 
memorandum summarizing governor's action, in Hadley Papers. 

89 Caruthersville Pemiscot Argus, December 14, 1911. 

40 Caruthersville Democrat, October 13, 1911. 

41 Caruthersville Pemiscot Argus, November 16, 1911. 
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holding was much the same in 1935 as it had been in 1910. In 
the mid-thirties there were 6,000 owners and 27,000 tenants and 
other dependents in southeast Missouri, and the tenancy figure 
stood at 82 per cent. Insurance companies owned more than 
200,000 acres of Bootheel land, and one fourth of all farm land 
in the area belonged to men who owned more than a thousand 
acres each.” Agents of the Farm Security Administration, pond- 
ering these facts in 1938, observed that “Living conditions on the 
fertile lands of the Missouri Lowlands . . . refute the American 
myth that a region of rich agricultural lands will always be 
populated by healthy, happy, farm people living in security and 
enjoying the benefits of a rich community life.”"** The great share- 
cropper demonstration of 1939, like the violence of 1911, helped 
to advertise the historic tragedy of a rich land and poor people. 
As the sheriff of New Madrid County remarked, it was “a messy 
old piece of business.” 


42 White, Rich Land—Poor People, 9, 33. 


43 Tbid., 2. 








Plotting the Escape of the Alabama 


By DOUGLAS H. MAYNARD 


Tie CONFEDERATE COMMERCE RAIDER “ALABAMA WAS 
built in England by Laird Brothers, a well-established shipbuild- 
ing firm. Their yards were located at Birkenhead, across the 
Mersey River from Liverpool. The design of the Alabama, her 
construction, and her “escape” from England were all presided 
over and supervised by James D. Bulloch, the most important 
of the Confederate naval agents in England. Bulloch had at one 
time been an officer in the “old Navy” but had resigned to enter 
the American merchant service several years before the war, and 
when his native state of Georgia seceded he threw in his lot 
with the South. In May, 1861, Bulloch was sent by the Confed- 
erate Navy Department to England as a civilian agent to buy 
or, if necessary, build six steam-powered, propeller-driven com- 
merce raiders.’ 

On reaching England Bulloch found that there were no suit- 
able ships for sale—wood had been largely replaced by iron in 
the British merchant fleet and the iron ships were too light to 
carry the heavy guns of a cruiser.2, He was without funds for 
almost two months after his arrival, but he made preliminary 
arrangements with two different shipyards for the construction 
of one gunboat in each yard so that work could get under way 
as soon as funds from the Confederacy were received. The first 
of the two vessels, which was to become the Florida, was laid 
down in June, 1861, after special adjustments had been made 
with W. C. Miller and Sons. The Lairds, however, were not 


1 Stephen R. Mallory to James D. Bulloch, May 9, 1861, in Official Records of 
the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion (30 vols., Wash- 
ington, 1894-1922), Ser. II, Vol. II, 64-65. 

2 Bulloch to Mallory, August 13, 1861, ibid., 83-87. 
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willing to begin construction of the second, the Alabama, until a 
partial payment was made.’ On July 27 some of the funds ear- 
marked for Bulloch were received by Fraser, Trenholm and Com- 
pany, bankers for the South in England, and during the following 
week the remainder of his first installment arrived. With this back- 
ing Bulloch was able to close the contract on August 1, 1861. 
The ship was to be ready for sea in the spring of the following 
year. 

The Alabama was larger than the Florida and embodied more 
of Bulloch’s own ideas on naval architecture. Her specifications 
were: length, 210 feet; tonnage, 1,024; beam, 32 feet; depth, 17 
feet, 3 inches; maximum draft, 15 feet; engines, 300 horsepower; 
calculated speed under steam, 12 knots. Steam power was essen- 
tially auxiliary since the problem of obtaining fuel would limit 
her self-sufficiency, and she was fully rigged as a barkentine and 
equipped with a retractable propeller. The armament of the 
Alabama was to consist of a broadside battery of six 6-inch thirty- 
two pounders and two pivot guns—one a 7-inch rifle and the 
other an 8-inch smooth bore.’ 

During the period of her construction, the Alabama was known 
as the 290. This designation resulted from the standard dockyard 
practice of assigning a number for purposes of identification to 
each new hull laid down. Once begun, work on the 290 went 
steadily forward, although Bulloch was forced to be absent for 
several months in the winter of 1861-1862 reporting to Secretary 
of the Navy Stephen R. Mallory in Richmond. While in the South 
Bulloch applied for and was granted command of the Alabama, 
effective when he had completed her and had taken her to sea.® 
At the same time he was commissioned a commander in the Con- 
federate States Navy.® Originally he had been assigned to the 


83 Ibid.; J. D. Bulloch, The Secret Service of the Confederate States in Europe; 
or, How the Confederate Cruisers Were Equipped (2 vols., London, 1883), I, 53. 

4 Bulloch, Secret Service, 68. 

5 Bulloch to Mallory, August 13, 1861, in Official Records, Navies, Ser. II, 
Vol. II, 85. 

6 Raphael Semmes, Memoirs of Service Afloat, During the War Between the 
States ( Baltimore, 1869), 402-403. 

7 Bulloch to Mallory, August 11, 1862, in Official Records, Navies, Ser. II, Vol. 
II, 235-39. 

8 Bulloch to Mallory, January 13, 1862, ibid., 130; Mallory to Bulloch, January 
20, 1862, ibid., 133-34. 

® Bulloch to Mallory, January 22, 1862, ibid., 134-35. 
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more nearly completed Florida, and the Alabama had been sched- 
uled for Lieutenant James H. North, but Bulloch was so long 
delayed in the South, waiting for an opportunity to slip out 
through the blockade, that he asked for a change in orders which 
would give him the Alabama, fearing that the Florida would have 
sailed by the time he got back to Liverpool.'® 

Upon his return to Liverpool in March, 1862, Bulloch found 
that the 290 had not progressed as rapidly as the specifications 
had called for. The delay had been caused by the extreme con- 
scientiousness of the builders in carrying forward the work in his 
absence.'' They had experienced difficulty in finding suitable 
timbers for the most important posts, rejecting, because of some 
defect, two or three stern pieces after they had been bored for 
the propeller shaft.’* The timber finally selected cost £100. 
Despite this delay, the outside planking had been installed, and 
the separate shop work was well advanced."* 

Bulloch dispatched the Florida soon after his return to Liver- 
pool, and from his experience with governmental inspection in 
that case he became convinced that it would be almost impossible 
to send a vessel to sea in anything like fighting condition. He 
hoped, however, to be able to equip the 290 more completely 
than the Florida because the newer ship was to be coppered and 
masted in a private graving dock, hidden from general view, 
whereas the Florida had been fitted out in a public yard. Never- 
theless the builders were fearful of governmental interference 
and tried to induce him to leave out the bolts for the broadside 
guns lest this equipment be judged by the customs inspectors a 
violation of the Foreign Enlistment Act." 

On May 15, 1862, the 290 was launched from the building 
ways.’® In order to avoid suspicion as to her destination, or to 

10 Bulloch to Mallory, January 13, 1862, ibid., 130; Mallory to Bulloch, January 
20, 1862, ibid., 133-34. 

11 Bulloch, Secret Service, I, 226. 

12 Bulloch to Mallory, April 19 [May 19?], 1862, in Official Records, Navies, 
Ser. II, Vol. II, 185-86. 

13 Bulloch, Secret Service, 1, 226. 

14 Bulloch to Mallory, April 11, 1862, Official Records, Navies, Ser. II, Vol. II, 
183-84; Bulloch to J. M. Mason, May 3, 1862, ibid., Ser. I, Vol. I, 770. 

15 Thomas H. Dudley to William H. Seward, No. 69, May 16, 1862, in Consular 
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quiet the suspicion that had already been aroused, she was chris- 
tened Enrica, the Hispanicized version of the christener’s given 
name. This was a continuation of attempts that had been earlier 
inaugurated to create the opinion that she was destined for 
Spain.'® As soon as she reached the water, two tugs came along- 
side and hurried her to the entrance of the graving dock where 
she was quickly warped into position and placed over the blocks. 
Even before the ship was fully secured in her berth, the “Great 
Derrick” was swinging out from the adjacent dock, and the first 
heavy pieces of machinery were being lowered into place. By 
Saturday night, May 17, all the engines and boilers were in posi- 
tion.” 

Speed continued to be the watchword, and the arrival of Lieu- 
tenant John R. Hamilton to serve as the 290’s executive officer 
was hailed by Bulloch as welcome professional assistance in com- 
pleting the ship and drilling the crew.’* On June 12, a month 
after the launching, the vessel was taken out for her engine trials 
and run over the standard course until all were satisfied with her 
performance.'® The ship was still not ready for sea, and the de- 
tails of finishing her equipment, putting supplies on board, ship- 
ping a crew, and providing proper officers were to delay her 
departure for another month and a half until July 29. 

As Bulloch well knew, the northern representatives in England 
were quite aware of his general mission in Liverpool, and he soon 
realized that they were suspicious of the 290. Even before she 
was launched he learned that “spies were lurking about, and 
tampering with the workmen at Messrs. Laird’s, and that a pri- 
vate detective named Maguire was taking a deep and abiding 
interest in my personal movements.”*° The Northerners had first 

16 Bulloch, Secret Service, I, 229. Henry Laird, one of the partners of the ship- 
building firm, had told a visiting British army officer that the gunboat was for the 
Spanish government. Charles Francis Adams had checked this story at the Span- 
ish embassy in London and found it to be false. Dudley to Adams, April 5, 1862, 
in Thomas H. Dudley Collection (Huntington Library, San Marino, California); 
Benjamin Moran to Dudley, April 12, 1862, ibid. 

17 Bulloch to James H. North, May 18, 1862, in Official Records, Navies, Ser. 
II, Vol. II, 192-93; Bulloch, Secret Service, I, 229. 

18 Bulloch to Mallory, April 19 [May 19?], 1862, in Official Records, Navies, Ser. 


II, Vol. II, 185-86. 


19 On June 11, 1862, Bulloch wrote to North that the trials would be held on 
the following day. Ibid., 206. 
20 Bulloch, Secret Service, I, 227. 
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become interested in Lairds’ gunboat in October, 1861, and the 
American consul, Thomas H. Dudley, had kept his investigators 
busy seeking information about her. His staff included Matthew 
Maguire as chief detective and two or three assistants. In addi- 
tion the consulate’s door was always open to northern sympa- 
thizers with information about southern activities in Liverpool 
and to water-front men with information to sell. 

The greatest danger to Confederate shipbuilding activities lay 
in the British Foreign Enlistment Act of 1819, which forbade any- 
one in the British Empire to “equip, furnish, fit out, or arm” a 
vessel with the intent that such vessel be used against a nation 
“with whom his Majesty shall not then be at war.” It was also 
unlawful to place an order or to deliver an order for the equip- 
ping, furnishing, fitting out, or arming of such a ship. Violators 
were subject to fine and imprisonment, and the vessel and its 
equipment were to be forfeited. Recognizing this danger, Bul- 
loch had consulted a solicitor soon after his arrival in Liverpool, 
and he retained the solicitor throughout the war to pilot him 
through the legal rocks and shoals of the British neutrality legis- 
lation.2" +The law was ambiguous as well as being unpopular in 
Great Britain; it had not been fully interpreted in the British 
courts, and the British government seemed loath to invoke it. 
Bulloch was advised by his lawyer that: (1) a ship could be 
equipped outside of British waters, (2) a ship could be equipped 
within British waters if it was done without intent to cruise 
against a friendly state, and (3) a ship could be built in Great 
Britain in contradistinction to being equipped, furnished, and so 
on.”* In view of this advice Bulloch maintained a discreet silence 
about his activities, signed all contracts in his own name—not as 
a representative of the Confederacy—carefully considered the 
degree to which the ship could be completed without incurring 
interference from the British government, and eventually ended 
by arming the ships that he completed outside of Great Britain. 

As the 290 neared completion, it became necessary to formu- 
late plans for taking her out of England and for completing her 
warlike equipment. In early April Bulloch realized that it would 
be difficult to send her out as a “proper fighting ship,” and he 
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determined to arm her from a tender at some port outside of 
British jurisdiction.** The battery had been ordered soon after 
the ship was laid down, and all the ordnance stores and other 
man-of-war supplies had been contracted out in due season. For 
security reasons shipping instructions were not given at the 
time.** Toward the end of May Bulloch, through an agent, pur- 
chased a sailing vessel, the Agrippina, to take this equipment to 
a rendezvous where the 290 could receive her guns. Orders were 
now sent out to the various manufacturers to forward their sup- 
lies to London, and the Agrippina was loaded in that port. This 
procedure was carried out without arousing the suspicions of the 
northern representatives, and the Agrippina with an extra load of 
coal for the 290 was ready to be dispatched to the secret meeting 
place whenever the time seemed appropriate.” 

Meanwhile the Confederate Navy Department decided to give 
the command of the 290 to Captain Raphael Semmes, ex- 
commander of the Sumter, which was now blockaded in Gibral- 
tar and unfit for service.** Bulloch was to stay in England to 
construct ironclad naval vessels to break the blockade. Semmes 
had left Europe for the Confederate States before his orders ar- 
rived, and it was only in Nassau that word of the new assignment 
caught up with him.**7 He made plans to return to England at 
once but did not reach Liverpool until August 8. Bulloch was 
expected to complete the 290 in Semmes’s absence and then con- 
tinue his successful work as naval agent. The change of orders 
did not reach Bulloch for many weeks, and the dispatches that 
he did receive seemed to indicate that Commander James North 
was to command the gunboat. Bulloch went so far as to turn the 
ship over to North, but upon discovering that this interpretation 
was incorrect, he took her back under his own wing and carried 
on the arrangements for her completion.** 


23 Bulloch to Mallory, April 11, 1862, in Official Records, Navies, Ser. II, Vol. 
II, 183-84. 

24 Bulloch, Secret Service, I, 236-37. 
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By mid-July the 290 was ready for sea, awaiting only the arrival 
of her commander. A civilian British sailing master, Captain 
Matthew J. Butcher, had been put in nominal command to super- 
intend the preparations for sea, to hire the crew, and to transact 
the other business that normally falls to a ship’s captain.”® In late 
June a skeleton crew of around thirty men had been shipped. The 
men had been hired as civilians from the seafaring population 
of Liverpool, yet it was obvious from the ship’s construction that 
it was a war vessel, the sailors were treated as man-of-war’s men, 
and it was intimated to them that the ship was for the Con- 
federacy.*® A large supply of stores and coal had been taken on 
board, and a cruising fund of 220,000, ordered by Mallory, was 
at hand ready for the ship’s commander." The last item to be 
completed was the battery, but now it too was finally prepared.” 

Bulloch by this time was most apprehensive about the efforts 
of the northern representatives to induce the British government 
to invoke the Foreign Enlistment Act, and he anxiously awaited 
the arrival of Semmes so that the ship could be sent off.** Bulloch 
knew that Dudley’s men had been watching the ship for several 
months. He also knew, of course, that as a result of northern 
protests the customs officials had conducted an investigation of 
the ship and were keeping a strict watch on her. Protests had 
been made both by Charles Francis Adams, the American min- 
ister, and by Dudley, the Liverpool consul. On June 23 Adams 
had asked the Foreign Office to seize the ship, and Dudley had 
presented a statement of his information about her to the Liver- 
pool collector of customs on July 9. Both of these representations 
had been rejected because of lack of accompanying evidence.™ 

29 Dudley to Seward, July 11, 12, 1862, in Consular Despatches, Liverpool, XX; 
Bulloch, Secret Service, I, 230-31. 

30 See affidavits of William Passmore, Edward Roberts, Robert John Taylor, and 
Henry Redden, in Correspondence Concerning Claims against Great Britain . 

(7 vols., Washington, 1869-1871), III, 25-28, 32-33. 

31 Dudley to Adams, July 14, 16, 1862, in Dudley Collection; Dudley to Seward, 
No. 93, July 18, 1862, in Consular Despatches, Liverpool, XX; Mallory to Bulloch, 
May 3, 1862, in Official Records, Navies, Ser. II, Vol. Il, 190; Bulloch to Mallory, 
July 21, 1862, ibid., 222-26. 

32 North to Mallory, July 5, 1862, in Official Records, Navies, Ser. II, Vol. II, 
212-13; Bulloch to Mallory, July 21, 1862, ibid., 222-26. 

33 Bulloch to Mallory, July 21, 1862, ibid., 222-26. 


34 Adams to Lord John Russell, June 23, 1862, in Foreign Relations of the 
United States (Washington, 1862- ), 1862, p. 129; Russell to Adams, July 4, 
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The situation entered a new phase on July 21, 1862, when 
Dudley and Adams began to bombard the customs department 
and the Foreign Office with legal affidavits, which, if true, would 
be hard for the government to ignore. Six were sent in on July 21, 
two on July 23, and one on July 25. The most damaging allega- 
tions were made by four sailors who claimed they had been hired 
to serve on the 290.*° They stated Captain Bulloch was frequently 
on board supervising the work, that the vessel was unquestion- 
ably a warship, that it was generally believed that the ship was to 
fight for the Confederacy, and that about thirty or forty men had 
been hired. One of the men swore that Captain Butcher had told 
him that the ship was to become a Confederate warship. 

For many years after the war was over the northern represen- 
tatives maintained that Bulloch had been informed by some Brit- 
ish official that orders for seizure were about to be issued as a 
result of these affidavits and that the Confederate agent had acted 
on the basis of the tip. This Bulloch categorically denied, al- 
though he later wrote, undoubtedly with some degree of exag- 
geration, “I was well advised as to the law, and had the means 
of knowing with well nigh absolute certainty what was the state 
of the negotiations between the United States Minister and her 
Majesty's Government.” The real explanation seems to be that 
his solicitor was able to ascertain the context of the affidavits 
which were drawn up by Dudley's lawyer, A. F. Squarey, through 
“a species of magnetic sympathy between attorneys,” that is, 
through a leak in Squarey’s law office.** Bulloch denied the truth 
of the statements of the men who, he said, “were . . . bribed to 
make affidavit that they had actually been:enlisted by me to 
serve in the C. S. Navy.”** His legal advisor, however, believed 
that some of them contained allegations sufficient to induce the 


1862, ibid.; Dudley to S. Price Edwards, July 9, 1862, in Claims against Great 
Britain, III, 17-19; Commissioners of Customs to Collector at Liverpool, July 15, 
1862, in Case Presented on the Part of the Government of Her Brittanic Majesty 
to the Tribunal of Arbitration . . . , House Ex. Docs., 42 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 282 
(Ser. Nos. 1517-1519) (3 vols., Washington, 1872), I, 431. 

35 Claims against Great Britain, Ill, 25, 26-27, 32-33. 

36 Bulloch, Secret Service, I, 229, 264. 

37 [bid., 261. 


38 Bulloch to Mallory, August 3, 1862, in Official Records, Navies, Ser. I, Vol. 
I, 775. 
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government to detain the ship for investigation.** In addition the 
customs authorities were now pressing their inquiries more vig- 
orously, and although, Bulloch said, most of the queries could be 
answered in the negative, it seemed probable that the govern- 
ment would not be satisfied with the denials. Bulloch’s appre- 
hension over these developments apparently was turned into 
action by the receipt of a message from Semmes requesting him 
to get the ship out of England without waiting for his return from 
Nassau.*° 

Bulloch now sent off the Agrippina with the gunboat’s equip- 
ment and made plans for the departure of the 290.*' The rendez- 
vous selected was the bay of Praya in the island of Terceira, one 
of the Azores. The 290 had already been tested and accepted by 
Bulloch, but it had been verbally agreed by Lairds that there 
would be another trial when the coal and stores were on board. 
Bulloch now went to Lairds and asked for the agreement to be 
carried out.*? The crew members were ordered to report on board 
on July 28, and the ship was taken out of her dock and anchored in 
the river that night.** The next morning the Alabama steamed 
down the Mersey River, ostensibly on a test run but actually never 
to return to Liverpool. To add authenticity to the trial-trip ruse 
the ship was dressed with flags, a group of Laird workmen were 
on board, and a party of guests—five ladies and several gentle- 
men—were taken along.** The ruse, which Bulloch said was em- 
ployed not to deceive the British officials but to mislead Dudley’s 
agents, failed in that object. The consul knew very well that the 
gunboat was on its way to sea, a prediction that his lawyer had 


39 Bulloch, Secret Service, I, 261. 

40 Semmes was delayed several weeks in Nassau waiting for a Liverpool-bound 
ship, but he sent a letter by Lieutenant G. A. Sinclair via Halifax requesting Bul- 
loch to send off the 290. That this message was delivered to Bulloch before the 
sailing of the Alabama is not definite, but it was certainly in Bulloch’s hands by 
August 3, 1862. Semmes, Memoirs of Service Afloat, 353; Bulloch to Mallory, 
August 3, 1862, in Official Records, Navies, Ser. I, Vol. I, 775. 

41 Instructions to Captain McQueen, dated July 28, 1862, drawn up by Bulloch 
but signed by the ship’s ostensible owners. Official Records, Navies, Ser. I, Vol. I, 
771-72. 

42 Bulloch, Secret Service, I, 238. 

43 Dudley to Collector of Customs, July 30, 1862, in Claims against Great Bri- 
tain, III, 34-35. 

44. See depositions of Henry Redden, George King, Clarence R. Yonge, ibid., 
45-46, 50, 145-52. 
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made to the Board of Customs the previous day, and telegrams 
were sent both to the Board of Customs and to the American 
legation in London as soon as the 290 got under way.*® When the 
Alabama left Liverpool, she was completely unarmed and there 
were no guns or munitions on board. She was under the command 
of an English merchant captain and manned by a civilian crew. 
However, the 290 was a warship, and she did belong to the Con- 
federate States, or technically to an agent of the Confederate 
States. 

Speed trials were actually conducted in the Channel, but in 
the middle of the afternoon the guests, the workmen, and Bul- 
loch himself were taken off the ship by the tug Hercules, which 
had accompanied the gunboat, and carried back to the city 
while Butcher, on Bulloch’s orders, took the 290 to Moelfra Bay 
on the north coast of Wales, about forty-five miles from Liverpool. 
Here the ship was to await Bulloch’s return on the following day.** 
Early the next morning the tug took on board a few articles for 
the 290 and picked up Bulloch and thirty or forty additional 
sailors who had been recruited for the 290 on Bulloch’s orders. 
The female companions of the sailors insisted on going out to 
the ship in order to collect the advance pay that the men would 
be given on signing articles, and so they too were loaded aboard 
the Hercules. The tug reached the gunboat about three o'clock 
that afternoon. All but two or three of the men proved willing 
to sign on. The tug with the men who were unwilling to join 
the gunboat, and the women, shoved off for Liverpool about mid- 
night, and the 290 got under way around 2:30 a.m., July 31.” 

On the very morning that the 290 left Liverpool the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown, who had been asked for an opinion on Dudley's 
affidavits by the Foreign Office, returned their findings. The de- 
lay in the rendition of the opinion was due to the insanity of Sir 
John D. Harding, Queen’s Advocate, into whose possession as 
senior Law Officer the papers had been delivered.** The other 


45 Bulloch, Secret Service, I, 259; Duncans, Squarey, & Blackmore to J. G. 
Gardner, July 29, 1862, in Claims against Great Britain, III, 31; Adams to Seward, 
No. 199, July 31, 1862, ibid., 35. 

46 Depositions of Henry Redden and Clarence R. Yonge, ibid., 45-47, 145-52. 

47 Deposition of Clarence R. Young, ibid., 145-52; Bulloch, Secret Service, I, 
239-41. 

48 Adams to Seward, No. 201, August 1, 1862, in Claims dgainst Great Britain, 
VI, 414. 
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two Law Officers, the attorney general and the solicitor general, 
now having obtained the papers, recommended to the Foreign 
Office that “without loss of time, the vessel be seized by the 
proper authorities.”** Although this opinion was delivered on July 
29, it was not until July 31 that instructions to seize the 290 were 
telegraphed to the collectors at Liverpool and Cork.® By that 
time the gunboat was well on its way to sea. 

Bulloch’s decision to take the ship out in the early morning 
hours of July 31 was due to his fear that the United States cruiser 
Tuscarora was on his track."’ In truth, the Tuscarora had been 
ordered to England from its station off Spain by Charles Francis 
Adams for the specific purpose of intercepting the 290 on her 
way out, should the British officials not detain her.** The Tus- 
carora reached Southampton on July 7.°* Connecting the pres- 
ence of the cruiser in English waters with his activities, Bulloch 
arranged for a friend in Southampton to keep him informed of 
her movements. °* The Tuscarora got under way at 8:00 p.., 
July 29, having received word from the United States legation in 
London that the 290 had sailed.** Bulloch was notified of her de- 
parture just before setting out on the tug on the morning of 
July 30.°° 

The Confederate officer reasoned that the Tuscarora would lie 
in wait for the 290 at the southern end of St. George’s Channel, 
and he therefore ordered the pilot to take her “north about,” 
rounding Ireland before making for the rendezvous.** Bulloch 
disembarked at Giant’s Causeway to return to Liverpool while 
the 290 continued on its uneventful way to the Azores.** Bulloch 
had reasoned accurately about the Tuscarora, and he gleefully 

49 Law Officers to Russell, July 29, 1862, in Case of Great Britain, 1, 445-46. 


50 Memorandum, July 31, 1862, ibid., 451. 
51 Bulloch to Mallory, August 3, 1862, in Official Records, Navies, Ser. 1, Vol. 


I, 775. 

52 Moran to T. A. Craven (telegram), June 23, 1862, ibid., 395. 

53 Craven to Gideon Welles, July 9, 1862, ibid., 398-99. 

54 Bulloch, Secret Service, I, 242. 

55 Sarah Agnes Wallace and Frances Emma Gillespie (eds.), The Journal of 
Benjamin Moran, 1857-1865 (2 vols., Chicago, 1947), II, 1046-47; Craven to 
Welles, August 4, 1862, in Official Records, Navies, Ser. I, Vol. I, 414. 

56 Bulloch, Secret Service, I, 242. 

57 Bulloch to Mallory, August 3, 1862, in Official Records, Navies, Ser. I, Vol. 
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I, 775. 
58 Bulloch to Captain M. J. Butcher, July 30, 1862, ibid., 773-74; deposition 
of Clarence R. Yonge, in Claims against Great Britain, Il, 145-52. 
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reported to Mallory: “Means were adopted to mislead Captain 
Craven, who, I must say, has proved himself a very credulous 
officer, as well as a very rude man. He went prying about in the 
harbors and bays of the Irish and English coast long after the 
Alabama was fairly off. . . . If Captain Craven continues to be 
curious in reference to the Alabama’s movements, he will, I think, 
very soon be gratified by frequent announcements of her lo- 
cality.”** 

Bulloch returned to Liverpool after leaving the gunboat to 
arrange for the next step in the transformation of the 290 into a 
full-fledged man-of-war. Plans had to be made to take Semmes 
and his officers to their new vessel. Knowing that Semmes and 
his staff were en route from Nassau to Liverpool in the merchant 
ship Bahama, Bulloch chartered this vessel for a return voyage 
to Nassau—actually, of course, to go to the rendezvous."° Semmes 
arrived in Liverpool on August 8. Five days later the Bahama, 
with the Confederate officers, some additional equipment for the 
Alabama, and about thirty new recruits, set out for the Azores. 
Bulloch accompanied the expedition in order to aid Semmes in 
transshipping the equipment from the Agrippina and the Bahama 
to the warship and in commissioning her in the Confederate Navy. 
The rendezvous was reached on August 20, and the arming of 
the Alabama, which had been begun before Semmes and Bulloch 
arrived, was completed on August 23. 

On Sunday morning, August 24, the 290 and the Bahama 
steamed out beyond the one marine league of Portuguese juris- 
diction, and the brief commissioning ceremony was conducted. 
Semmes read his commission as an officer in the Confederate 
States Navy and his orders to command the Alabama. The Con- 
federate flag and the commission pennant were then broken out, 
and the English flag was lowered. After these formalities had 


59 Bulloch to Mallory, September 10, 1862, in Official Records, Navies, Ser. II, 
Vol. II, 263-65. 

60 [bid.; Bulloch, Secret Service, I, 253. 

61 Bulloch to Mallory, September 10, 1862, in Official Records, Navies, Ser. II, 
Vol. II, 263-66; deposition of George King, in Claims against Great Britain, III, 50. 

62 Semmes, Memoirs of Service Afloat, 404-408. 

63 Bulloch to Mason, December 30, 1862, in Official Records, Navies, Ser. I, 
Vol. I, 777-78; extracts from journal of Commander Semmes, August 20 to August 
24, 1862, ibid., 783-86. 
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been completed, Semmes made a brief speech releasing the men 
from the articles signed at Liverpool but urging them to accept 
service in the Confederate Navy. About eighty of the men 
signed on.“ 

With this task completed the Alabama was ready to begin its 
famous cruise. Bulloch and Butcher and the men who refused to 
enlist went on board the Bahama bound for Liverpool while 
Semmes set his course northeast.” 


64 Semmes, Memoirs of Service Afloat, 412; depositions of Redden, King, and 
Yonge, in Claims against Great Britain, III, 45-47, 50, 145-52. 

65 Extracts from journal of Commander Semmes, in Official Records, Navies, Ser. 
I, Vol. I, 786. 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 
AND JACOB M. DICKINSON ON THE WRITING OF 
BEVERIDGE’S LIFE OF LINCOLN 


Edited by 
WILLIAM T. ALDERSON anno KENNETH K. BAILEY 


Eves THOUGH ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE DID NOT RECEIVE 
formal professional training in history, his biographies of John 
Marshall and Abraham Lincoln are notable contributions to the 
field of historical scholarship. His Lincoln biography, one stu- 
dent asserts, “brought Lincoln scholarship out of the sheltered 
eddy, where it had been circling, back into the full current of 
the historical stream.” 

Beveridge’s scholarship is a tribute not only to his own ability 
but also to the assistance rendered him by many men of diverse 
specialties and viewpoints. In his impressive mastery of the 
techniques of historical writing, he was in no small measure in- 
debted to the many well-known American historians who read 
and criticized his manuscript. His consultants were not limited, 
however, to members of the historical profession, but included 
a number of men of other vocations whose interests and training 
in certain areas specially fitted them for criticism. In one instance, 
for example, he requested the opinion of two physicians as to the 
psychological implications of Lincoln’s behavior.2 Few writers 
have had the benefit of such varied and able counsel. 


1 Benjamin P. Thomas, Portrait for Posterity: Lincoln and His Biographers (New 
Brunswick, N. J., 1947), 263. 

2 Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1858 (2 vols., Boston, 1928), 
I, 315 n. 
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Among Beveridge’s more important consultants who were not 
historians was Jacob McGavock Dickinson, Secretary of War in 
Taft’s cabinet and past president of both the Tennessee Bar As- 
sociation and the American Bar Association. Beveridge first wrote 
Dickinson to inquire about a letter, relating to Lincoln’s associ- 
ation with the Illinois Central Railroad Company, which Dickin- 
son allegedly had seen while he was general counsel for that 
company.’ Although Dickinson somewhat coolly denied having 
seen the letter, Beveridge soon wrote to him a second time, re- 
questing his assistance in reading and criticizing the manuscript 
for chapters nine and ten of the first volume of his Lincoln biog- 
raphy, which dealt with Lincoln’s legal practice. Subsequently, 
Dickinson also criticized the manuscript of chapters one and two 
of Volume II, which dealt with the abolition controversy and 
the Compromise of 1850. 

Dickinson was untrained in the techniques of historical cri- 
ticism, but he was widely read and remarkably well informed 
on many aspects of the ante-bellum and Civil War periods. Thus, 
he was able to suggest clues and to provide details which other- 
wise might have been overlooked by Beveridge. More important, 
perhaps, he was well qualified to criticize the manuscript from 
the standpoint of a native Southerner who would be quick to 
detect any bias which might grow out of Beveridge’s northern 
background. For, while Dickinson was remarkably detached in 
his appraisal of the causes of the Civil War, he was, nevertheless, 
a man of strong southern sympathies. 

Dickinson’s initial coolness grew into outspoken enthusiasm as 
his correspondence with Beveridge continued. Believing that the 
Civil War period had been distorted by most historians, he was 
diligent in bringing to Beveridge’s attention information and 
suggestions which he hoped would aid Beveridge in writing a 
more truthful history of the period. As a native Southerner and 
Confederate veteran, Dickinson was highly approbative of Bev- 
eridge’s interpretation of the period. “You are doing a great 

8 Albert J. Beveridge to Jacob M. Dickinson, July 31, 1925, in Jacob M. Dickin- 
son Papers (Joint University Libraries, Nashville, Tenn.). All letters herein quoted 
are from this collection; Beveridge’s letters are originals and Dickinson’s are car- 
bon copies. The editors wish to express their gratitude to Mrs. Albert J. Bever- 


idge and to Mr. Jacob M. Dickinson, Jr., for their generous permission to publish 
this correspondence. 
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work . . . ,” said Dickinson, “and it will be, I am sure, far more 
valuable than any other Life of Mr. Lincoln.”* This praise of 
Beveridge’s treatment of the subject must have been particularly 
welcome in view of the adverse criticism of some of these chap- 
ters by J. Franklin Jameson, one of the most helpful of Beveridge’s 
historian consultants.° 

While Dickinson’s influence on the published Lincoln biog- 
raphy is conjectural, his lengthy correspondence with Beveridge 
throws important light on Beveridge’s historical method. It illus- 
trates Beveridge’s technique in soliciting extensive manuscript 
criticism; and it demonstrates his ability to utilize the talents of 
persons outside the historical profession whose training and 
background qualified them for criticism. It points once more to 
Beveridge’s impressive industry and conscientious application in 
trying to collect all the facts, to arrange them “in their just pro- 
portion,” and thus to arrive at the whole truth. 


Beverly Farms, Mass., 
July 31, 1925. 
Dear Judge Dickinson:- 

You may recall that one day at luncheon at the Union Club you 
told me of a letter written in the early part of 1859 by [George B.] 
McClellan,’ then General Engineer and Vice-President of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, to O. H. Osborn, President of the company. The 
letter is about the killing of some foolish bills against the company, 
and also the passage of the tax appeal bill by the legislature. Among 
other things, the letter said that it cost McClellan $18,000.00 to attend 
to all these matters, that he (McClellan) had paid $12,000.00 and was 
drawing on Osborn for the other $6,000.00, etc., etc. 

I think you said that two or three other gentlemen also saw the 
letter, among them former Governor [Joseph Wilson] Fifer® and Judge 
[John G.] Drennan, now General Counsel of the road but, at that 
time, your subordinate. 


4 Dickinson to Beveridge, November 5, 1925. 

5 See Elizabeth Donnan and Leo F. Stock, “Senator Beveridge, J. Franklin 
Jameson, and Abraham Lincoln,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review (Cedar 
Rapids, 1914- ), XXXV (1948-1949), 658-64. 

6 Beveridge to Dickinson, December 19, 1925. 

7 George B. McClellan, later commanding general of the Army of the Potomac 
during the Civil War. 

8 Joseph Wilson Fifer, governor of Illinois, 1889-1893. 
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The charter of the road then provided (and still provides) that seven 
percent of the gross earnings should be paid to the state in lieu of 
all other taxes. It was in litigation with McLean County which had 
assessed the property of the road in that county for local taxes, that 
Lincoln appeared for the company in the Supreme Court with [James 
F.] Joy and [Mason] Brayman. Mr. Joy had employed him before 
that time, and he was employed afterwards. [Henry Clay] Whitney 
says in his book® and also in mss. that he (Whitney) was the local 
attorney of the road from Iroquois County to Effingham; and that he 
had a contract with Lincoln to assist him whenever asked in all suits 
against the company. 

He also appeared for the defendant (which, in reality, was the 
I.C.R.R. Co.) in the well-known Sandbar case'® which was tried in 
Chicago shortly before he was nominated for President. In short, 
Lincoln’s employment was continuous from 1852 or 53 until he was 
nominated. 

In the course of this employment Lincoln represented the road in 
1858-9 when there was a dispute between the road and the State 
officials as to the amount of taxes to be paid to the State. From the 
decision of these men, the law provided no appeal; and it became 
necessary to get such a law through the Legislature which was done 
as appears from the Acts of that session—and also from McClellan’s 
letter to Osborn. 

There is also in Lincoln’s Works (Gettysburg edition)" page 354, 
a letter from Lincoln to Jesse K. Dubois (at that time State Auditor ) 
dated December 21, 1857, in which Lincoln writes: “J. M. Douglas 
of the I.C.R.R. Co. is here and will carry this letter. He says they have 
a large sum (near $90,000) which they will pay into the treasury now, 
if they have an assurance that they shall not be sued before January 
1859—otherwise not. I really wish you would consent to this. Douglas 
says they cannot pay more and I believe him,” etc., etc. 

I believe you told me that the letter from McClellan to Osborn 
which was in the letter press files of the company, was destroyed a 
few years ago—if I recall correctly, at the time that McClellan’s son 
was running for Mayor of New York; and that this was done so that 
the publication of it might not embarrass him in his race. 

It becomes necessary—indispensable, in fact—for me to make refer- 


® Henry C. Whitney, Life of Lincoln (New York, 1908); Henry C. Whitney, 
Life on the Circuit with Lincoln (Boston, [1892]). 

10 Beveridge, Lincoln, I, 597-98. 

11John G. Nicolay and John Hay (eds.), Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln 
(Gettysburg ed., 12 vols., New York, 1905), II, 354. 
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ence to McClellan’s letter to Osborn in my account of Lincoln’s con- 
nection with the I.C.R.R. Co. I have all available data relating to the 
McLean County suit against the Railroad Company, Lincoln’s part 
in it, his suit against the road for his fee, which suit I am strongly in- 
clined to believe was an entirely friendly suit—well-nigh an agreed 
case. But, unless I can quote the substance of the McClellan letter, 
there will be a serious hiatus in the narrative. 

Now what I want of you is this: I wish your permission to use the 
substance of this letter of McClellan to Osborn in connection with the 
facts in the tax matter to which Lincoln’s letter to Dubois refers. Per- 
haps you will be so kind as to consult with Judge Drennan on the 
matter. Frankly, dear Judge Dickinson, I can see no reason whatever 
why the facts should not now be given. Most certainly they cannot 
injure the railroad company or anybody else. The incident merely 
shows how things were done at that time, and that Lincoln, so far 
from being an enemy of corporations which were developing the 
country, was friendly to them and served them faithfully in the courts 
and as advisor. 

May I say further that the writing of the Life of Lincoln is a much 
bigger and far harder job than was the writing of the Life of Marshall. 
Indeed it is so much more difficult that there is nothing but contrast. 

The magnitude and complexity of it are so great that sometimes I 
well-nigh despair. I need all the help I can get and have received 
assistance from many and unexpected quarters. But in the whole 
work thus far, there is no one who can do me so great a favor as you 
can do me by giving me your permission to use the facts about the 
tax bill and the McClellan letter. 

If I cam say in a foot-note that you are my authority for the state- 
ments; that former Governor Fifer and Judge Drennan also saw the 
letter, it will be conclusive. 

Forgive me for writing you at such length; but I thought it neces- 
sary in order to explain the matter fully. 

Since I am now finishing the chapter in which the whole matter of 
Lincoln’s employment by and professional services to the Illinois Cen- 
tral R.R. Co. appears, I would be under particular obligations if you 
would write me at your early convenience that I may use the data. 
I would be especially glad if you could give me the wording of the 
McClellan letter so far as you remember it. Perhaps Judge Drennan 
might be able to recall the language of it. 


EE 
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August 4, 1925 
My dear Senator Beveridge: 

I have just returned from Wisconsin and am in receipt of your letter 
of July 31st, 1925. I do not recall my conversation with you nor do I 
remember having seen the letter from McClellan to which you refer. 
I called up Colonel John G. Drennen [Drennan] and asked him about 
it. He is under the impression that I saw the letter some years ago 
but I do not recall the facts now nor do I recall the contents of the 
letter. In view of this, of course, I cannot consent that you make 
reference to the matter in any way upon my authority. 

You say that it is indispensable for you to make reference to Mr. 
McClellan’s letter to Osborn in your account of the I. C. R. R. Co. 
If you do, you will have to rely upon some source of information 
other than mine. 


Beverly Farms, Mass. 
October 1, 1925. 
Dear Judge Dickinson: 

I have finished the chapter which treats of the case of Lincoln vs. 
I. C. R. R. Co.; his employment by the company, the Reaper case, the 
Armstrong case, the Bridge case and the Sandbar case, etc. etc.!” 

I am wondering if you would do me the honor and the favor of 
reading the mss. of this chapter for me? It is, of course, only the 
first crude, rough draft, albeit it has been rewritten eight times and 
carefully verified. But I am acutely anxious to be accurate upon every 
detail; and also I wish to present the matter in just proportion. There- 
fore, I should like very much to have your judgment. 

Several of the leaders of American historical scholarship are reading 
for me the mss. of the whole work; but as to this particular chapter I 
want the views and criticism of two or three lawyers and publicists 
of whom you, dear Judge Dickinson, are among the first. 


P.S. I have omitted the McClellan letter, making only a brief foot- 
note reference. A. J. B. 


Oct. 7, 1925 
My dear Senator Beveridge: 

On returning to my office from the South I have your letter to me of 
October lst in which you desire to have my judgment upon a part of 
your Life of Mr. Lincoln. I feel very much complimented that you 
should care for it and would be very glad to comply with your request. 


12 Beveridge, Lincoln, 1, Chap. X. 
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Oct. 15, 1925 
My dear Senator Beveridge: 

I wrote you a letter a few days ago in regard to Chapter 10. Since 
then I have received the copy you sent me and have again gone 
through it very carefully. I have made a few notations but they are 
all of such a character as you would have discovered on final reading. 
However, I thought as they appeared to me I would call your atten- 
tion to them. 

It seems to me that you have been very careful and frank about 
the whole matter and it is very interesting indeed. There is one thing 
about it that I am not quite sure about. It may leave the impression 
on pages 14 and 15 that Mr. Lincoln was cognizant of the fact that 
Charles Allen would testify and probably falsely to a state of the moon 
that would cause his testimony to be exposed on a material point and 
thoroughly discredited.’* I am returning the manuscript to you by 
mail today or tomorrow. 


Beverly Farms, Mass. 
October 17, 1925. 
Dear Judge Dickinson: 


I appreciate the favor you have done me in going over Chapter X 
and thank you for it. By this time you have doubtless received the 
copy I sent to you directly. 

May I ask you, dear Judge Dickinson, not to let this mss. get out 
of your hands nor to say anything about the statements made therein. 
The reason is that while, as I told you, it has been rewritten many 
times and carefully verified, I nevertheless consider it only the first 
crude, rough draft and it is subject to change which will be made in 
the many rewritings that I must still give it. Also, of course, I do not 
want this tentative draft floating around; nor do I wish my work 
anticipated in any way. 

I hope you will understand this suggestion; it is a condition which 
I have made with every one of the scholars and critics who are doing 
me the very great service of reading the mss. of the whole work for me. 

I have also submitted this chapter to Judge Parkinson because it 
is upon his statement that I principally rely of what happened in the 
Reaper case; and he asked me to send Chapter IX in connection with 
it. This I have done and I am wondering if you would care to go 
over that chapter also? It relates Lincoln’s habits, appearance, ete. 


13 Ibid., I, 565. 
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etc. while on the Circuit and gives hasty accounts of his more unim- 
portant cases. I thought perhaps you might be interested and I should 
greatly value your judgment. 

I am particularly obliged to you for having called my attention to 
McCutcheon’s cartoon and the lines of Judge Malone which inspired 
it. What Judge Malone said is very much like the statement of Inger- 
soll, a sentence or two of which I have used as one of the captions to 
Chapter IX. I am not sure that I will not substitute Judge Malone's 


lines for Ingersoll’s sentences—perhaps I will add them as an additional 
caption. 


Nov. 5, 1925 
My dear Senator Beveridge: 

I received in due course your letter of October 31st and also have 
received your copy of Chapter IX of your Life of Lincoln. Fortunately 
I have had the time to read it with great care, which I have done. 
I find it even more interesting than Chapter No. X. It gives so much 
detail of the early history of the practice of law in the state of Illinois 
and the manners and customs of the people that it is a mine of val- 
uable information. In that respect it reminds me of “Old Times in 
Tennessee” written by Joseph Guild,’* and it also reminds me of 
“Flush Times in Mississippi and Alabama,”® a book to which you 
refer in the text as being a great favorite of Mr. Lincoln.’® If you have 
not read that book, you surely should do so. . . . 

On Page 8 you speak of judgments not being cancelled. I would 
suggest that this might be an inaccurate expression. They were satis- 
fied, as you show later on in the same connection, but never, so far as 
I know, cancelled.!7 

I was struck by your statement that Mr. Lincoln long after maturity 
studied Euclid. That reminds me of the fact that I have a friend in 
Tennessee, a prominent lawyer, who has Murray's English Grammar 
which Andrew Johnson had and studied when he was President of 
the United States. It has in it many notations in the handwriting of 
Johnson. I do not know whether you have come across it or not or 


14 Josephus C. Guild, Old Times in Tennessee ( Nashville, 1878). 

15 Joseph G. Baldwin, The Flush Times of Alabama and Mississippi (New 
York, 1853). 

16 Beveridge, Lincoln, 1, 519. 

17 Dickinson apparently was informing Beveridge that a judgment of a court 
may be satisfied but that this satisfaction of a court order (in this case, payment 
of a debt) does not cancel the judgment. Beveridge corrected his final draft to 
omit the word “cancelled.” Ibid., 1, 500. 
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whether it is a matter of interest to you. I saw a statement some years 
ago published in a newspaper that my great grandfather, Felix Grundy, 
who was a member of the Supreme Court of Kentucky, was a witness 
at the wedding of Lincoln’s parents. I know nothing about it, but 
recently on a trip East, some one, whose name has just slipped my 
mind, mentioned the fact that he had that statement in a book. He 
looked for the book but could not find it in his library. He said that 
he would find it and give me a reference to it. 

I am glad to see that you quote [William H.] Herndon so often 
and as a reliable witness. I was impressed with Herndon’s Life of 
Lincoln'* and with what seemed to me the veraciousness of his state- 
ments. However, because he did not in all things flatter him and 
praise him, and held the mirror up to him as he was and thus reflected 
him to posterity, many indiscriminate admirers of Mr. Lincoln have 
censured Herndon and discredited him in a wholesale way. 

You refer on Page 59 to the habit of Judge Davis'® of asking some 
informed lawyer to take his place on the bench.*® I think that that 
source of information must be inaccurate. It is true that you state 
further that the judgments of such a judge would not be binding 
unless the lawyers on both sides consented, but you also state that 
there were reversals in cases where there was no such consent. I can- 
not believe that men like Judge Davis and Mr. Lincoln would do a 
thing like that. There must have been a statute, as there was in 
Tennessee, which permitted the Bar, in the absence or disability of 
a judge, to select by vote a lawyer to try a particular case. Or, it may 
be that the Governor issued a commission to fill such vacancy, as is 
authorized by the law of some states. It is highly probable, however, 
that such trials were filled by commission[,] for the seat of govern- 
ment was too remote. I think that it must have been a selection under 
some law authorizing it. I would discredit any statement that without 
any such authority Judge Davis would be a party to putting a lawyer 
on the bench to try a case where the attorneys did not consent. 

Since dictating the foregoing I have received a letter from Mr. Jus- 
tice Edward T. Sanford,*' in which he says as follows: 

18 William H. Herndon and Jesse W. Weik, Abraham Lincoln; the True Story 
of a Great Life (3 vols., Chicago, 1889). 

19 David Davis, leader of the Lincoln forces at the Republican national conven- 
tion of 1860, served as associate justice of the United States Supreme Court from 
1862 to 1877. 

20 Beveridge, Lincoln, 1, 543. 


21 Edward Terry Sanford, associate justice on the United States Supreme Court, 
1923-1930. 
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Referring to the presence of Felix Grundy at the marriage of the 
parents of Abraham Lincoln, to which reference was made in our 
conversation on the train, you will find on page 336 of William E. 

Barton’s “The Paternity of Abraham Lincoln,”** a copy of an affidavit 

by Dr. Christopher C. Graham of Louisville, Kentucky, in which he 

states that he was present at the marriage of Thomas Lincoln and 

Nancy Hanks in Washington County, near the town of Springfield, 

Kentucky, and adds: “I think Felix Grundy was also present.” 

In your investigations of the life and acts of Mr. Lincoln you may 
pick up a thread which will have some relevancy to what I am go- 
ing to relate to you. In Nashville, Tennessee, there lived a very 
fine, attractive and accomplished woman of a prominent family. . . . 
I heard at the time, though I could not now give any authority for it 
and all of her family are dead, that she was engaged to a very attrac- 
tive young man who had been at college and a roommate of John 
Wilkes Booth. A devoted friendship existed between them. This young 
man, whose name I do not now recall, although I heard it at the time, 
was a Confederate soldier and was captured during the war. I do 
not know whether it was on the famous St. Alban’s Raid or some 
similar raid. He was tried and condemned as a spy to be hanged. 
The story I heard was that Booth interceded with Mr. Lincoln and 
got Mr. Lincoln to agree to send a reprieve for him. That, as a matter 
of fact, Mr. Lincoln sent the reprieve to Stanton but it was ignored 
by Stanton and the young man was executed. Booth thought that 
Lincoln had broken his promise & this was given as a reason why 
Booth assassinated Mr. Lincoln. Booth was not a Southern man and 
had no special Southern affiliations. The story seems quite plausible 
and probable and it is quite in line with other acts known to have been 
done by Mr. Stanton. 

I did not intend to bother you with this long letter but as I heard 
John W. Daniels say in a speech: “When I got started, I was like a 
weak kneed horse going down hill, I did not have strength enough to 
stop.” I appreciate very much the trust confided in me by you in sub- 
mitting the additional chapter on the life of Mr. Lincoln. You are 
doing a great work and I can see with great pains and fidelity and 
it will be, I am sure, far more valuable than any other Life of Mr. 
Lincoln, for, as far as you are able to ascertain the facts, you will con- 


stantly depict him as he was and that is what all Americans should 
want. 


22 William E. Barton, The Paternity of Abraham Lincoln (New York, 1920). 
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Beverly Farms, Mass. 
November 7, 1925. 
Dear Judge Dickinson: 

Thank you for your comprehensive and informing letter of No- 
vember 5. 

All the items of which you make mention are interesting and two 
of them are important. Those two are about Andrew Johnson study- 
ing grammar while he was President and the origin of Booth’s hatred 
of Lincoln. Can you by any possibility verify those statements? If so, 
they will be most valuable and I shall use them. 

Concerning the habit of Davis to designate some lawyer to take his 
place on the bench: there is no question about it. He did that very 
thing. Not only do we have the statements of Whitney, Herndon and 
other lawyers who, with Lincoln, practiced before him; but also the 
court records. 

I haven't found any statute authorizing such procedure and I am 
fairly certain that there was no such statute. It was just the happy-go- 
lucky method of practicing law in the country at that time. Also you 
must remember that Davis was a very dominant personality and well- 
nigh autocratic in his character and methods—in short, he did just as 
he pleased; and nobody objected to anything he did. They didn’t feel 
like objecting and wouldn't have dared to object even if they had 
felt like it. 

Going back to the Armstrong case: between you and me, it is 
reasonably certain that Lincoln knew exactly to what Allen would 
testify or else the almanac was “doctored,” although I am not going 
to say that because I cannot positively prove it. However, it was a 
singular fact that eight years after the trial it was the general belief 
in Beardstown that the almanac was changed; and my friend, Allen T. 
Lucas, who has been making meticulous inquiry on the matter writes 
me that that is the opinion of 85° of the older people down there at 
this very time.** 

Concerning the presence of your grandfather, Felix Grundy, (what 
a great, great man he was) at the wedding of Lincoln’s parents: There 
is nothing in it. That statement was made by Dr. Christopher Graham 
of Louisville when he was over ninety years old. Dr. Barton in his 
Life of Lincoln, published last spring, knocks Graham’s story into a 
cocked hat.** 


23 Beveridge appears to have discounted this statement in his final draft. Bev- 
eridge, Lincoln, 1, 570-71. 

24 William E. Barton, The Life of Abraham Lincoln (2 vols., Indianapolis, 
1925), I, 16-18. 
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The truth is that the wedding of Lincoln’s parents was a kind of a 
ceremony that always took place among people of their class. While 
Thomas Lincoln himself was not one of the “poor whites” of the South, 
he lived about as they lived. He was, what in the South was called 
“Yoeman” [sic] although at the lowest layer of that stratum of South- 
ern society. The family of Nancy Hanks were still lower down—very 
near, if not entirely, of the “poor whites”; but the unknown father of 
Nancy Hanks was, as Lincoln told Herndon, a Virginia planter of 
wealth and means. 

However, I am not going into all that sort of stuff. To tell you the 
truth, I care very little about it. I accept the conclusion that [of?] 
Prof. [Edward] Channing of Harvard, who is, as you know, the head 
of American historical scholarship, as to the Lincoln ancestry;** and I 
likewise accept what Barton says about Nancy Hanks.”* 

On reading your letter over for the second time, I see that you could 
be of still greater service to me. I am now at work on the first two 
chapters of Volume Two. In these two chapters I try to show what 
was really in the mind and heart of the Southern people which caused 
them to risk everything in the hazard of battle. Although I am a 
Northerner and my father and brothers were officers in the Union 
Army, I am astounded at the bulk and brilliancy of Southern literature. 
I never knew before that it existed; and I doubt if others even among 
the scholars ever heard of it. The flames of Civil War burned up the 
memory of it. But I have toilsomely dug it out; and from it have tried 
to make plain to the reader what the Southern people felt and thought. 
The point to all this is that what Lincoln said and did has little mean- 
ing without a knowledge of this Southern point of view; nor can any- 
body realize the tremendous—the really elemental—forces with which 
he had to contend. So I am wondering if when I have finished these 
chapters you would be so kind as to go over them for me. I am sure 
that you can help me a lot—either by supporting my statements and 
conclusions or by correcting any error. 


Ravencroft 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Dec. 9, 1925. 
My dear Senator Beveridge:- 
Your letter of Nov. 7th. reached me in due course, but I have been 


25 Edward Channing, A History of the United States (6 vols., New York, 1905- 
1925), VI, 227-28. 
26 Barton, Life of Abraham Lincoln, 1, 9-20. 
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prostrated by sickness, and am just convalescing enough to move about 
the house. 

I will take up in separate letters the matters relating to Andrew 
Johnson, and Booth, as soon as I get information I am seeking. 

The thought you suggest as to what the Southern people felt, and 
thought, brings back to me with quite an emphasis a question that 
has for many years perplexed me, and that is why enlightened and 
able men of the South chose secession with the hazard of unequal war 
rather than contend for their rights within the Union, as Ben Hill and 
Stevens [Alexander H. Stephens], and John Bell and others advocated. 

The principles to which the Southern people devoted themselves 
were independence and self-government, expressed in the form of 
Republican Institutional Government. That is what inspired and won 
the revolution, that is what they fought for in the Civil War, what 
they struggled for and vindicated in the darker and more awsome 
[sic] days of Reconstruction, and what animated them in the great 
War just closed. They believed that the Civil War settled no doctrine 
of states rights except that of lawful secession, which some had be- 
lieved in and contended for. Every other right of the states stood as 
it did before. The extent to which these have been impaired was not 
by the Civil War but by gradual aggression, for which Southern States- 
men have been largely responsible. 

As Sallust said in regard to the Cataline [sic] Rebellion, there are 
always some men of desperate character and broken fortunes that 
want new things, hoping for some betterment, and having nothing to 
loose [lose?]. 

Leaving out all of these classes, there was a large body of learned, 
able and judicious men, who really determined the course of the South. 
While they ‘believed that the die was ultimately cast and that the Re- 
publican Party was bent on breaking down the South, did they de- 
liberately choose disunion and war at that time fully appreciating its 
probable consequences? 

They knew the vast superiority of the North, in numbers, wealth, 
and manufacturing ability. They knew that the South had a vast un- 
defended coast line, was mainly agricultural, and was without mara- 
time [sic] experience. 


The great fact is that, while [Jefferson] Davis and many others ex- 
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pected war, and appreciated its gravity, many of those most able did 
not expect war, and looked for a peaceable dissolution, and their in- 
fluence was powerful. 

On no other ground is it possible to explain the action of very many 
able, and enlightened men. 

Secession was not born or bred in the South. It was of New Eng- 
land parentage. A desire for it was expressed by Pickering in 1796.?" 
Gov. Walcott [Oliver Wolcott] of Connecticut favored a dissolution 
of the Union in the event of the election of Jefferson as President. 

As early as 1880, I publicly declared, that while I did not condone 
the bringing on of the War, and what was done in it, and what was 
done under Reconstruction, I believed that it was best that the South 
had failed, and that I would not be willing to see these States under 
two separate national flags. I have never changed this attitude. . . . 
You have in your letter to me declared a noble purpose. You propose 
to study, learn, and endeavor to reflect the spirit and heart of the 
Southern people. It is an ambitious and worthy underta[k]ing. I 
know of no man of your antecedents in relation to the Southern Cause, 
who has ever undertaken such a work. However you may succeed 
you may expect sharp criticism. The time is perhaps too early. It is 
a wonderful undertaking for a man from your stand point to interpret 
the mind and heart of the Southern people. Other writers have treated 
of facts, and some of them fairly, especially [James Ford] Rhodes. 
You are proposing to enter into a world of sentiment of a people. 
“Take the shoes from off your feet, for you are entering upon holy 
ground... .” 

If you pursue your purpose, I hope that you will go into the South. 
If you will come to Tennessee, I will make it easy for you, and will 
try to be with you. However Virginia and South Carolina are the 
most important places for you to visit. 

Now my dear Senator, you are like the man who bored for oil and 
struck a gas well, and now I shut it off. Do not trouble yourself to 


answer or even to acknowledge the receipt of this letter. I will send 
it registered just to be sure that it reaches you. I will be more than 


27 Dickinson apparently refers here to Timothy Pickering, who served as Secre- 
tary of State from 1795 to 1800. Pickering, bitterly opposed to the Louisiana 
Purchase and to other measures of the Jefferson administration, advocated a 
northern confederacy in 1803 and championed this cause through the War of 1812. 
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content if I have suggested something that may be helpful in blazing 
the way toward your investigations. 


Beverly Farms, Mass. 
December 19, 1925. 
Dear Judge Dickinson: 

I am more indebted to you than I can find words to express ade- 
quately for your really great letter of December 9. It gives me much 
information of which I am in search and points out to me where I 
can get more. 

While I wish I had had your letter before I had finished the first 
chapter of Volume Two, which I shall send you next week, the facts 
you present and the citations you make will be most helpful to me 
later on. 

Of course the South was not the first to suggest secession. In my 
Life of Marshall, Volume Two on the Burr Conspiracy, I make ex- 
tended reference to the general sentiment in New England, that the 
Union would be and ought to be dissolved; and again in Chapter One, 
Volume Four when treating of the War of 1812 I do the same thing. 

That doctrine was coincident with the formation of our government. 

One of the many difficulties I have in writing this Life of Lincoln 
is that the whole subject, including the Civil War and everything 
about the South, has until very recent years, been written entirely from 
one point of view—indeed, well-nigh downright propaganda. Of course 
modern scholarship is now combatting that method of treatment: 
what modern scholarship demands are the facts, all the facts and noth- 
ing but the facts, arranged in their just proportion. That is my job 
and the magnitude and complexity of it, taken with the state of mind 
which two generations of propaganda has attempted to create, make 
it not only difficult, but most exasperating. 

That you may see the tendency of today, I suggest that you order 
Professor Channing’s last volume of his History of the United States, 
recently published, the sub-title of which is “The War For Southern 
Independence.” Professor Channing is, as you know, the head of 
American historical scholarship. He is my dear friend and I esteem 
him as much as I admire him. 

Also I would be glad to know your opinion of a book just published 
by the University of Chicago Press, entitled “State Rights in the Con- 
federacy.”** The author is Professor Frank Lawrence Owsley of Van- 


28 Frank L. Owsley, State Rights in the Confederacy (Chicago, 1925). 
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derbilt University. He writes as scholars now write, only from sources. 
His thesis is that the Confederacy lost because of the practical applica- 
tion by the Southern States during the War, of the doctrine of State 
rights. At any rate it will interest you. 


Dec. 19, 1925. 
Dear Senator Beveridge:- 

Writing further about Booth, I beg to say as follows:- 

I could not get anything histo[rJically authentic here. My niece 
is a close friend of the family of the present generation. They had 
nothing but family tradition, and that was very meager. However, I 
found out about John Yates Beall, who was executed as a spy, and 
wrote to get in touch with his family of Virginia, but so far have 
achieved no results. 

I think I told you that I remembered Miss Martha O'Bryan, who 
was engaged to Beall. She was a tall, handsome, sad looking person 
always dressed in black, but a pleasing, gracious manner. I knew her 
for over thirty years, and saw her at Sunday School and Church hun- 
dreds of times. I knew the romance about her. . . . I thought that I 
was at the end of my research about Booth but to my surprise found 
at [J. Paul] Hunter’s [Book Store] a pamphlet, which I am sending 
you today, which is “The Assasination [sic] of Abraham Lincoln.[”] 

This tells the whole story, and that about Miss. O'Bryan is on pages 
15 and 16, from a sketch by Dr. McNeilly. 

I knew Dr. McNeilly intimately. He was pastor of a Presbyterian 
Church here for many years. He was very intimate with the O’Bryan 
family. I never knew a finer or more dependable man. 

I think that this is about all the information on the subject that I 
can get in the South, but you may get something in the North for the 
trial and execution of Beall were historic matters. You will note that 
he was defended by James C. Brady, whom you know, of course, by 
reputation. 

The paper seems to establish pretty clearly the college friendship 
between Beall and Booth. 

The fact that Booth, Beall, and Payne,?® were close friends, and 
that the assassination of Lincoln by Booth, and the attempted assassi- 
nation of [William H.] Seward by Payne were contemporaneous 
events, is worthy of note. 


29 Lewis Thornton Powell, who made an unsuccessful attempt to assassinate 
Secretary of State William H. Seward, called himself Payne. 
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Beverly Farms, Mass. 
December 22, 1925. 
Dear Judge Dickinson: 

Thank you very much indeed for your good letter of December 19. 
I am delighted to know that you are well again and I shall hereafter 
address you at Chicago. 

Volume Two of Miss Rutherford’s Scrap Book*® has been received; 
and I note that you are sending me “Truths of History”;*! “Lincoln as 
the South Should Know Him’”;** “Truth of the War Conspiracy”™ 
and “Flush Times in Mississippi and Alabama.” Thank you particu- 
larly for these volumes. From what you say they contain exactly the 
kind of data that will help me. 

I am particularly obliged for “Flush Times” because that was one 
of the funny books that Lincoln liked best and carried with him on 
the circuit. The key to this book which you partly furnish makes it 
all the more valuable. 

I hope to be able to go to Nashville and other Southern cities. If I 
do so I shall, of course, look over Mr. Hunter's collection. I note with 
keenest interest what you say about the Booth matter. It is kind of 
you to take so much trouble and I am under greatest possible obliga- 
tions to you for doing so. If that story can be verified, it will be one 
of the most valuable contributions to history that ever has been made. 
On its face, it sounds very probable. 

I make particular mention of this because I cannot entirely rely on 
Miss Rutherford’s book. She does not give the original data for her 
statement as to the reason that Booth killed the President except a 
vague mention of her reading of the Life of John Yates Beall. Of 
course I must have more direct, positive and first-hand material than 
that. 

What I am trying to do, dear Judge Dickinson, is to get the truth; 
and let me tell you that it is mighty hard to dig out, all along the line. 
Such masses of rubbish have been piled upon nearly every incident 
that it takes long, patient and exhaustive labor to find the facts. More- 
over, as you know, modern scholarship requires that every statement 
shall be supported by reference only to original data. No rumor or 
inference is now tolerated. 


80 Mildred L. Rutherford, Miss Rutherford’s Scrap Book (5 vols., Athens, 
Ga. [?], 1923-1927). 

$1 Mildred L. Rutherford, Truths of History (Athens, Ga. [?], 1920 [?]). 

82 The editors have been unable to identify this volume. 

83 Huger W. Johnstone, Truth of the War Conspiracy of 1861 (Athens, Ga., 
1921). 
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Jan. 6, 1926 
My dear Senator Beveridge: 

I have written you about John Yates Beall. I came across a book 
entitled “Confederate Operations in Canada and New York” by John 
M[sic]. Headley.** On pages 241 and 357 to 369 you will find much 
about Beall, his trial and execution. It seems to have attracted much 
general interest at the time and he was evidently a man of fine char- 
acter and spirit. Nothing in this book has any reference to Booth or 
to Miss O'Bryan. While it speaks of efforts made by persons of promi- 
nence to get a reprieve for Beall, it does not mention Booth or his 
alleged associate. However, this is not inconsistent with the fact that 
they may have made private efforts unknown to the writer. You will 
notice that in the letters and messages.left by Beall there is no refer- 
ence to Miss O’Bryan. That would have been too sacred a matter for 
him to have shown in a way that could become public and if any 
letter was sent to her, doubtless it was private. 

I have heard nothing further from Tennessee. I agree entirely with 
you that you cannot rely on Miss Rutherford’s book as history. I 
realize that you must have more direct and firsthand material than 
mere assertions by her. I know that you are having a hard time digging 
into the mass of writings and getting at facts that seem to be de- 
pendable. 


Beverly Farms, Mass. 
January 15, 1926. 
Dear Judge Dickinson: 

At last I have finished the first two chapters of Volume Two and 
under separate cover I am sending them to you. 

As you will see, I have made an earnest effort to present to the 
reader all sides of the question and to make clear what was in the 
minds and heart of the Southern people. I have worked over these 
chapters harder than I ever worked on anything, and harder than I 
ever will again. I have cut Chapter One to the quick, but it is still 
much too long; so in addition to your critical judgment, I would be 
obliged if you would mark on the margin any parts which you think 
can be omitted. 

I am much troubled about the abolition charge of miscegnation 
[sic], which harsh chord they struck more constantly and violently 
than any other. After much thought and prolonged counsel with two 


34 John W. Headley, Confederate Operations in Canada and New York (New 
York, 1906). 
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or three of my friends among the scholars, who, by the way, feel as 
much outraged by the abolition charge as I do, I decided to include 
their nasty assault on the purity of the Southern home. Won't you 
please give me your judgment on that point, too? 


P.S. Although these chapters have been rewritten a very great many 
times, I consider them still only the first, crude, rough draft and sub- 
ject to many changes hereafter. Therefore, won't you be particularly 
careful not to let this mss. get out of your own hands or to say any- 
thing to anybody about any statement made in these chapters? This 
does not mean that I object to your telling friends that you have done 
me the great honor of reading the mss. for me and what you think of 
the kind of work I am doing, but I mean merely that I do not want 
to be pinned down or have rumors started that the completed work 
will not justify. A. J. B. 
I am leaving today for Indianapolis, so return the chapters there. 


Jan. 19, 1926 
My dear Senator Beveridge: 
Yesterday I received your letter of January 15th and also the first 
two chapters of Volume Two. 


Yesterday afternoon and last night I carefully read Chapter One. 
I will read Chapter Two as soon as I can but I have some other 
matters which will engross me for a day or two. 

In your letter you say: “I am much troubled about the abolition 
charge of miscegnation [sic], which harsh cord [sic] they struck more 
constantly and violently than any other. After much thought and 
prolonged counsel with two or three of my friends among the scholars, 
who, by the way, feel as much outraged by the abolition charge as I 
do, I decided to include their nasty assault on the purity of the South- 
ern home. Won't you please give me your judgment on that point, 
too?” 

I have thought over this very carefully. It is a very solemn duty 
that you impose upon me in soliciting my opinion as to whether or 
not they should be omitted. I may be wrong and my view very likely 
differs from that which will be held by some other people. My de- 
liberate judgment is that they should not be omitted. You have under- 
taken to array and have done so in what seems to me a most thorough 
and impartial way the views expressed by the contestants over the 
slavery question. I have read more or less all of my life on this ques- 
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tion but I have never gone into it as thoroughly as you have and I 
could not have achieved the success that you have. Your wide range 
of reading and investigation far exceeds anything that I have done. 
The impartiality with which you have balanced the opinions on both 
sides, giving references for your authority, seems to me to be thor- 
oughly maintained. It seems to me that if you omitted that, it would 
leave out of the picture one of the most significant things that have 
aroused, exasperated and fixed the minds of the Southern people. The 
presentation now to thoughtful people of these infamous attacks, 
especially those on Southern women, will go far to make those who 
were unsympathetic with the South understand the deep resentment 
of the Southern people which found expression in secession and war. 

You touch the very quick of the situation when you say on Page 66 
“The abolition slanders about Southern women were ignored by South- 
ern men, who yet remembered those defamations with silent but un- 
dying wrath and hatred.”* 

In my judgment the way you have handled the whole question in 
Chapter Two is a service to the South. Although your object was to 
write history and write it correctly and faithfully, yet the result is 
to put before the world an understanding of the situation which is 
bound to bring about a better opinion of the South. I think that in 
this respect it would be more valuable than any contribution that any 
Southern man has made or could make. In the first place, you are a 
Northern man, the son of a Northern soldier, a Republican, and in no 
sense in sympathy with the political attitude of the South. If any 
Southern man had written identically what you have written, it would 
not have received the same acceptance and would not have reached 
anything like as wide an audience. I am impressed more than I can 
say with the thoroughness and the equipoise with which you have 
dealt with this question. I would be sorry to see you cut down ma- 
terially Chapter One. If there are any corrections, why then, all right, 
but for you to omit any considerable part would, I think, mar ma- 
terially the great picture which you have drawn with such an impar- | 
tial hand. 

Now I will take up a few matters more in detail. On Page 17 I 
think that it would be well to show the small proportion of actual 
slave holders who were in the Southern Army and that a majority of 
the Southern soldiers were non-slave holders. This is a fact and if 
you think it worth while I could easily give you references.** 


35 Beveridge, Lincoln, I, 53. 
86 Dickinson apparently would have inserted this fact in Volume II, p. 13. 
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On Page 19 you speak of Southern slave holders emancipating their 
negroes. Today I am sending you a pamphlet entitled: “Address of 
J. M. Dickinson, The Centennial of the Admission of The State of 
Tennessee into the Union.”** I tore it out of my scrapbook. It is the 
only copy I have and I would appreciate it if you would return it 
to me. 

On pages 28 to 37 I treat of emancipation. In reading it over I find 
that it contains some pertinent facts which you do not seem to have 
known. I especially call your attention to the fact that Tennessee had 
one thousand free negroes when she was admitted into the Union 
and that free negroes voted up to the adoption of the Constitution in 
1834, at which time there were nearly five thousand free negroes in 
Tennessee. I also call your special attention to the report made to the 
constitutional convention which sets forth the evils of slavery and 
denounces it and looks hopefully to “It’s [sic] extinguishment as an 
event devoutly and ardently desired by the wise and good in every 
part of our beloved country.” 

You may be interested in the emancipation by John Randolph and 
what followed as set out on Pages 30 and 31. In your array of facts 
which took place in the North in regard to the negroes you do not 
make any reference to Prudence Crandall** or Tappan*® and to the 
fact that [William Lloyd] Garrison was dragged through the streets 
of Boston with a rope about his neck, and also to the suggestion by 
Governor [Edward] Everett of Massachusetts of prosecuting aboli- 
tionists. I think that you will be interested in the manumission move- 
ments in Tennessee set out on Page 33. On page 34 I state: “Move- 
ments for emancipation, however earnest, were made impossible in a 
sovereign State in the face of threats from without of servile war, and 
the torch of the incendiary.” I think that you demonstrate this very 
clearly in your chapter although I do not think you express any 
opinion. 

On Page 51 you quote from Sawyer: “Slaves often earned enough 
to buy their freedom but would not.” That may be true of the section 
of which he writes. It was not universally true. . . . I knew of a num- 


87 Jacob M. Dickinson, Address of J. M. Dickinson, The Centennial of the Ad- 
mission of the State of Tennessee into the Union (Nashville [?], 1896 [?]). 

88 Prudence Crandall became involved in a bitter court fight in Connecticut 
when she insisted, contrary to state law, on operating a school for the education 
of Negro girls. Her house was attacked and nearly burned in 1833. 

39 Dickinson apparently refers here to the destruction by a mob of the house 
of Lewis Tappan, a prominent New York abolitionist, in 1834. 
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ber of negroes that bought their freedom but cannot now give par- 
ticulars.*° 

I must commend the way in which you have set out the Southern 
view on Page 77 et seq as to consolidation and centralization. Their 
fears have been largely realized in the present conditions in the coun- 
try and the way we are tending. 

On page 58 et seq you speak of the churches and religious instruc- 
tion.*! It may interest you to know that Stonewall Jackson long prior 
to his death and at the time of his death was superintendent of a 
negro Sunday School in Lexington, Virginia. This was mentioned by 
Henderson* and in almost all of his biographies. The citations can 
be easily gotten if necessary. 


Jan. 21, 1926 
My dear Sir [Senator Beveridge]: 

In my last letter I spoke of the religious training given negroes in 
the South. I intended to give you some further information but could 
not find the papers I had in mind. Now I have found them. I enclose 
you herewith the following letters to me. 


John Trotwood Moore** Feb. 23, 1924. 


I call your attention to the following statement in it: “Free negroes 
in Tennessee in 1860 7,300. Andrew Jackson prominent in manumis- 
sion. All the Indians owned slaves, the Creeks having many of them.” 


John W. Barton, Publishing Agent of Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, June 7, 1924, with attached table. 


I call your attention to the following statement in it: “It is a noted 
fact that there were scores of churches in the South that had more 
colored members than white members. There were some Presiding 
Elders’ Districts in which the colored members outnumbered the white 
members.” 

In the table attached please note that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church[,] South had in 1860 454,203 whites and 171,857 colored mem- 
bers. There was a great falling off in colored members after the war 
but this was on account of their forming their own churches. 


49 Apparently Beveridge modified his original wording, perhaps because of this 
letter. See Beveridge, Lincoln, II, 41. 

41 [bid., Il, 48-49. 

42 George F. R. Henderson, Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil War 
(2 vols., New York, 1898). 

43 Editor, with Austin P. Foster, of Tennessee, the Volunteer State, 1769-1923 
(4 vols., Chicago, 1923). 
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From W. R. Cole,** June 9, 1924, with attached lettér from Bishop 
Warren A. Candler, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church[,] 
South. 


You will note from the letter of Bishop Candler that in 1846 the 
Methodist Episcopal Church[,] South had 330,710 white members 
and 124,811 colored. In 1860 it had 454,203 white members and 
171,857 colored members. These figures confirm the table attached 
to the letter of Barton. 


From Bishop Thomas F. Gailor,*® whom you probably know, of June 
18, 1924. 


He states that there were large congregations of negroes in the 
Episcopal Church in South Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Tennessee about the time of the Civil War. Please 
note his statement that the church in Ashwood, Tennessee, was built 
by the Polk family for the large congregation of slaves who were 
regular members of the church. This is quite a famous church and is 
standing today... . 

He makes the following interesting statement: “In Tipton County, 
Tennessee, on the great Ravenscroft plantation, where Mr. Alston ruled 
as a sort of Baronial Lord, Dr. [Charles Todd] Quintard, afterwards 
[Protestant Episcopal] Bishop of Tennessee, had charge of the very 
large congregation of slaves for whom Mr. Alston had built a church.” 
I knew Bishop Quintard very well and have a number of letters from 
him. He was greatly honored and beloved in Tennessee. He was from 
New York and the brother of the Quintard who operated the Quintard 
Iron Works that made a large part of the war munitions for the Fed- 
eral Army. Dr. Quintard was a staunch Southerner. He went South 
with the Tennessee army and was with it throughout the war. He was 
with Albert Sidney Johnston when he was killed. There was no more 
devoted Confederate than he was. 

When I was a boy I frequently visited the home of Judge John 
Perkins nine miles south of Columbus, Mississippi, on the military 
road cut by Andrew Jackson when he took his troops to New Orleans. 
Judge Perkins was one of the wealthiest men in the South. He had a 
church on his own place which would hold several hundred people. 
On one side on the same level sat the negroes and on the other the 


44 Whitefoord R. Cole, president of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany, 1926-1934, and president of the board of trustees of Vanderbilt University. 

45 Gailor, a bishop in the Protestant Episcopal Church, served as chancellor and 
president of the board of trustees of the University of the South from 1908 until 
his death in 1935. 
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whites of his family and of the neighborhood. He employed by the 
year a Presbyterian Minister, paying him a salary of $1,000 and two 
suits of broadcloth a year. At the time I recall the minister was Dr. 
Kerr. I was often at that church. 

I thought it possible that in connection with some of the facts you 
have already stated, you might easily make some short insertions in 
your manuscript in respect of some of these facts. 

If you conclude to make any citations from any of these papers and 
want to keep them among your archives to sustain yourself, you are 
at liberty to do so for I regard authenticity as one of the strongest 
features of the work you are doing. 


Jan. 22, 1926 
My dear Sir [Senator Beveridge] : 

I have read with great care and deliberation Chapter Two and am 
sending it to you today. There is nothing for me to say about it in 
detail. You have gone into the subject much deeper than I have ever 
done and with far wider and more acute and discriminating study. 
There is no suggestion of value that I could make. 

These two chapters furnish a wonderful background to what you 
are leading up to. You have taken a broad canvas with a deep per- 
spective and have so arranged and with such citations of authorities 
as to command respect, historical events which constitute an integral 
part and are to culminate in the great picture which you are to 
ae 

On Page 44 of Chapter Two you speak of Northern men in the 
South. But few writers have drawn pointed attention to this fact. 
When I was Secretary of War I had the Confederate archives examined 
and therefore am justified in saying that in the Confederate army were 
twenty-five men born in the North who held the rank of Brigadier 
General or higher. [John C.] Pendleton was a Lieutenant General. 
The Chief of Ordnance of Confederacy was [Josiah] Gorgas, the 
father of our General [William C.] Gorgas of Panama fame. The 
engineer of Stonewall Jackson who drew his battle maps was [Jed.] 
Hotchkiss of Connecticut. General [Samuel] Cooper, who for a long 


time was the highest in rank in the Confederate army, was a New 
Yorker. 
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January 29, 1926. 
Dear Judge Dickinson:- 

On my return to this place [Indianapolis] I have your admirable 
and most helpful letters of January 19 and January 21. Both furnish 
me invaluable information. May I keep the letters which you en- 
closed in yours of January 21, from John Trotwood Moore, John W. 
Barton, W. H. Cole, Warren A. Chandler [Candler] and Thomas F. 
Gailor? They are so important that I should like to have them; but 
if you wish, I shall have them copied and return the originals to you. 

I am much impressed by your comments on chapter one in your 
discriminating letter of January 19. You dissolve the great doubts I 
have had as to the propriety of putting in the abolition attack on 
Southern women, and I shall accept your judgment on that point. 

Thank you for sending me your pamphlet entitled “The Centennial 
of the Admission of the State of Tennessee into the Union.” I shall 
make my notes and return it to you. It is most kind of you to tear it 
out of your scrap book. Indeed, dear Judge Dickinson, you can have 
no idea how deeply I am obliged to you for all of your helpfulness. 


Roundway, Miss., 
Feb. 5, 1926 
My dear Senator Beveridge, 

Last night in my wakeful hours, which are many with my troubles 
here, I mulled over your last letter to me about reproducing in your 
history of Lincoln the slanderous charges of the abolitionists against 
Southern women, and your statement that you relied largely on my 
statement to you in a former letter, that it was right for you to do so. 

In view of your handsome record of tributes to Southern women 
largely from unprejudiced foreign travellers, your manifest desire to 
be fair to the South, and the responsibility that you put on me when 
[which?] I do not shirk, I respectfully request and urge that for the 
sake of history, for your own sake and for mine you insert at the proper 
place in juxtaposition with those charges something in substance as 
follows: 

“These propaganda charges upon the honor and character of South- 
ern women are recorded not because I credit them, for I do not, and 
not because they were credited by Northern people, for they were not, 
except by some of those who were willing to adopt any measure in 
their unscrupulous efforts to break up all union with the South. They 
are produced here because they are one essential part of the history 
of the movements that resulted in secession and the Civil War, go far 
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to explain the mind and heart of the Southern people, and the deep 
resentment that was engendered in many that lead [sic] them to se- 
cession and war.” 

It is true that you have a most excellent sentence along this line 
which I quoted in a former letter to you, but it is not clearly con- 
nected in the text with those charges and does not meet the matter as 
fully as I would like. 

I sincerely hope that you will comply with this request and believe 
that the suggestion must meet with your approval and your disposition 
so generously manifested in your monumental work. It is [If it] were 
an ephemeral matter, I would not care, but your book will be not only 
for the present but for the ages. 


February 5, 1926. 
My Dear Friend [Dickinson] :- 

As I study the whole matter, the question insistently recurs to me 
whether that awful conflict that killed off our best men North and 
South and especially in the South, could not have been avoided. 

It is the one and only solid argument against Democracy that it 
produces incessant conflict against the strong and high-minded; but, 
of course, the other arguments in its favor perhaps outweigh that. 


However, I am sorely puzzled as I analyze the forces which brought 
on that shocking catastrophe. 


February 6, 1926. 
Dear Friend [Dickinson] :- 

Just have your good letter of February 5. Your request is reasonable 
and I shall adopt it—perhaps not in just the exact words you suggest, 
admirable as they are, but in some form that will state clearly the 
idea.*® 


March 26, 1926. 
My Dear Judge Dickinson:- 


Here is one point that is well-nigh vital; and you are the one person 
who can give me the data: How many officers in the Confederate army 
were Northern men? What were their names, rank, services. etc., etc.? 

Where were they born, and how long did they live in the North 
and how long in the South? 


46 Perhaps Beveridge’s death in April, 1927, before the final revision of his work, 
prevented the incorporation of this suggestion. It seems more reasonable, however, 
that Beveridge decided that such a statement was unnecessary. 
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In one of your letters you said that while Secretary of War, you had 
had a list of this kind made. If it is not too much trouble, I wonder if 
you could let me have a copy. Was your list reasonably complete? I 
should like at least fifty names like that of Hotchkiss, for example. 


March 30, 1926 
My dear Senator: 

Since my father wrote you he has discovered the following list of 
Confederate officers of Northern birth of the rank of Brigadier Gen- 
eral or over.** The list was prepared by General Marcus J. Wright to 
whom he refers in his letter to you of the 29th: 


OFFICERS OF CONFEDERATE ARMY BORN IN NORTHERN 
STATES OF RANK OF BRIGADIER GENERAL OR OVER. 
Indiana: Brigadier General Francis A. Shoup. 
Danville Leadbetter. 
E. A. Perry, Albert Pike, Daniel Ruggles. 
New Jersey: Major Generals S. G. French, J. A. DeLagnel. 
New York: ” S Samuel Cooper, Franklin Gardner, M. L. 
Smith. 
Brigadier ” D. M. Frost, Josiah Gorgas, Archibald 


Gracie, Martin L. Smith, Walter H. 
Stevens. 


LA ”” 


Maine: 


”” ”, 


Massachusets: 


Ohio: Major Generals Bushrod R. Johnson. 
Brigadier ” Charles Clark, D. H. Reynolds, R. S. 
Ripley, O. H. Strahl. 


Penn: Brig. John R. Duncan, William Macombe. 
Lieut. ? John C. Pemberton. 


7 


General Wright also said that eighty of the graduates of West Point 
who entered the Confederate Army were born in non-seceding states. 
Of the 350 graduates of West Point born in or appointed from slave 
territory who were in the military service when the Southern states 
seceded 162 espoused the Union side: 
(Upton’s Military Policy of the United States, P. 238).** 

The commanding officers of twelve of the twenty-two ships of 
Farragut’s fleet at the capture of New Orleans and the commanders 
of four of the five squadrons of the Federal Fleet of the first year of 
the war were born in slave holding states. 

' — wrote Beveridge on March 29, 1926, stating that he could not find 
> HST. 
i Upton, The Military Policy of the United States (Washington, 1907). 
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The foregoing is shown in Pages 6 and 7 of address by J. M. Dickin- 
son before Southern Society of New York Dec. 8, 1909.*® 


April 1, 1926. 
Dear Judge Dickinson:- 

Thank you for your nice letter of March 29 with enclosures.®° The 
data which your son sent me is just what I want; and I shall get the 
remainder from the Department. 

The first time I am in Chicago I shall hope to have the pleasure of 
seeing you.*! 

February 11, 1928. 
My dear Mr. Dickinson: 

You ask about the unfinished biography. The Senator had carried 
the story through the Lincoln-Douglas Debates and left it in such a 
form that it has been decided to carry it through. The work has so 
far progressed that the two volumes are in type and will be issued in 
the autumn. This is due to the wish of Mrs. Beveridge, whose sole 
thought has been to save what the Senator had written and what, by 
those who have read the manuscript, is believed to be the most authen- 
tic life of Lincoln, as well as the only and probably the best interpreta- 
tion of Lincoln in his public career. It was something to have described 
the man, as the former biographers have done, but we lose not only 
the development of greatness but in the end the sense of greatness, 
because of the tendency to explain his earlier years by the years of 
the civil war and martyrdom. The result has been a sentimental pre- 
sentation, whereas the severely practical shows to a better degree how 
far the man had to progress, and how long he waited in the process 
to approach an explanation of his career. I do not think you will be 
disappointed in the work, unfinished as it is. Being unfinished, it 
naturally takes its place among the literary tragedies. 

Sincerely yours, 
Worthington C. Ford®? 

49 Jacob M. Dickinson, Response of J. M. Dickinson before the New York 
Southern Society . . . December 8, 1909, to the Toast “Invasion of the North by 
the South” (Washington [?], 1910 [?]). 

5° No record has been found of the enclosures to which Beveridge refers. 

51 With the exception of a short note from Beveridge to Dickinson, September 
1, 1926, in which Beveridge consented to allow Dickinson to read chapters three 
and four of the second volume, this is the last of the correspondence between 
them that appears in the collection. 

52 Worthington C. Ford edited and prepared for publication the two volumes 


of Beveridge’s biography of Lincoln, following the senator’s death in 1927. Dick- 
inson’s letter to Ford is not contained in the Dickinson Papers. 
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The Writing of American History. By Michael Kraus. (Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1953. Pp. x, 387. $5.50.) 


The objective that Professor Kraus had in mind in writing this book 
was the preparation of a generally useful manual dealing with the 
history of American historical writing. He sought to meet the needs 
of both nonhistorians and historians. His earlier volume, A History of 
American History (1937), showed that a demand for such a book 
existed, and this one proves that the demand continues. If anything, 
the demand today is even stronger. Somewhat belatedly, our historians 
are becoming conscious of their predecessors and are looking back to 
learn something about the careers and the productions of those who 
went before. This is an interesting phenomenon and one that would 
seem to indicate intellectual vitality. Not long ago our writers were 
content to work ignorant of, or almost ignorant of, the native tradition. 
But the first book by Kraus helped to change the older indifference, 
and this new one will have a continuing influence in the same manner. 

The scope of the book is most generous; in point of time it extends 
from the era of the Norse voyages to the days of Charles A. Beard and 
Douglas S. Freeman. To bridge this long span of time the author 
requires fourteen chapters. These follow in the main a chronological 
progression. The several chapters are closely packed with informative 
and instructive data. Few are the historians who are left out of the 
author’s reckoning; he has cast a wide net. This full coverage of names 
is all to the good for it seems to enhance the usefulness of the work. 

The general principle on which Professor Kraus builds his chapters 
is the biographical one. Thus Chapter VII, for example, is devoted 
to one historian, Francis Parkman, while Chapter VI, entitled “Patriots, 
Romantics—and Hildreth,” takes up eight historians. Henry Adams 
has an entire chapter to himself. Chapter XI discusses the imperial 
school of history and puts under this heading ten writers, from Moses 
Coit Tyler on down to Lawrence Henry Gipson. There is a separate 
chapter on the historians of the frontier and of the sections, and others 
on biography and on contemporary trends. 

So comprehensive a plan must result in the presentation of a wealth 
of fact and in an abundance of characterizations and judgments. No 
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reader will agree with all of Kraus’s estimates of his subjects; that 
would hardly be expected. But readers will generally observe the 
justness, the fairness, the balance of the author's assessments. Kraus 
has a facility, too, in discussing a writer and then in presenting a swift 
summing up that leaves a clear final impression. 

Each of the discussions in the text forms a more or less compact 
account of a particular historian and is in the nature of an orienting 
piece. With this behind him, the reader can turn to the work of the 
historian himself and check his own findings against those of Kraus. 
The footnote references lead the reader outward from the text to 
earlier materials. Many of these are to be found in out-of-the-way 
publications; they testify to the diligence with which Kraus prepared 
for his volume. The quality of the work is such that it is sure to receive 
a warm welcome which will be well deserved and enduring. 

The present volume is, essentially, a second edition, revised, en- 
larged, and brought up to date, of the author's book of 1937. There 
has been a change in publisher, a change in dedication, and a change 
in title. There have been some few consolidations in chapters and, as 
well, some alterations in chapter titles. The footnotes have been 
brought up to date, and the discussions have been expanded and 
rounded out by adding recent or very late information. The first vol- 
ume counted 596 pages. This new one, using a smaller type face, re- 
quires but 376 pages to cover the ground. 

Other methods for the treatment of the data of American historiog- 
raphy are at hand, waiting to be used. The topical method would yield 
new insights. The analytical method would lead to new generaliza- 
tions. And the treatment of the familiar data as a branch or segment 
of American intellectual history would lead to still another kind of 
product. The method chiefly employed by Kraus is the biographical 
method, and his must ever be the distinction of having produced the 
pioneer, comprehensive history of the subject, using the biographical 
approach. 


University of Texas FuLMER Moop 


A History of the South. By Francis Butler Simkins. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1953. Pp. xiii, 655, xxiii. Illustrations, bibliography. 
$5.75. ) 

Six years ago Francis B. Simkins published The South Old and New: 

A History, 1820-1947. The revision carries the story back to the found- 

ing of the southern colonies by the addition of four chapters on the 
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colonial period and one on the Revolution; and it reorganizes slightly 
the presentation of recent southern history and brings the narrative 
down to 1952. The new chapters on the early period will be welcomed 
by college teachers who survey the South from the seventeenth cen- 
tury to the twentieth; the first edition had little utility for a term’s 
work on the Old South. The volume is still heavily weighted, however, 
in favor of the New South. Approximately a third of its six hundred 
pages is devoted to the ante-bellum years, a sixth to the Civil War 
and Reconstruction, and a half to the South since the restoration of 
home rule. While the brevity of material on the period before 1860 
may disappoint teachers who attach considerable significance to the 
Old South, there can be little disagreement with the basic plan of 
the book: “to stress those political and social traits that make the 
region . . . a cultural province conscious of its identity” rather than 
the South’s contributions to American history. 

Dr. Simkins has made effective use of the researches of scores of 
scholars in arriving at a synthesis, but it would be a mistake to con- 
clude that his contribution consists merely in briefing the findings of 
other historians. In the New South period in particular he writes with 
an assurance prompted by his own research and by years of thoughtful 
observation of present-day institutions and social problems. The re- 
sult is a happy combination of historical objectivity and vigorous 
evaluation, of sympathetic yet critical appraisal. 

The author's style is clear though uneven: the writing varies from 
distinguished prose to monographic aridity. Occasionally it becomes a 
monotonous recital of names which might well have been relegated to 
appendices. At the other extreme fluent expression and inspiring theme 
combine to produce literary craftsmanship. Careful editing would 
have eliminated several misspellings, subjects and verbs that engage 
in family quarrels, the use of “claim” in the sense of “assert,” and the 
irritating employment of “latter” for “last” following a series of three 
or more items. Inevitable small errors of fact appear here and there, 
but Dr. Simkins merits acclaim for a minimal quota. A serious tech- 
nical error appears in the author's failure to readjust reference lists to 
the reorganization of New South content. The bibliographies for 
Chapters XXV to XXXII bear no relationship to the text. 

While a “longer list of eminent personalities is available” in the 
political field than in any other, Dr. Simkins says, the New South 
attained its greatest dictinction in literature. Mississippi, rated “the 
most unprogressive of American states” by the sociologists, led south- 
ern commonwealths in “creative writers” at mid-century. Yet, in other 
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major arts the southern region “represented one of the most barren 
territories of twentieth-century civilization.” 

Dr. Simkins rejects many of the novel approaches to an understand- 
ing of the Negro and substitutes therefor “cold realities.” He asserts 
that Negroes were not appreciably affected “by the contemporary 
Marxian ideas of revolution,” and that few were converted to Com- 
munism in the next generation. He does not accept the thesis of Mel- 
ville J. Herskovits’ The Myth of the Negro Past. “There could be no 
radical revolt,” he insists, “because the black man inherited no dis- 
tinctive culture of his own.” His propensity for imitation promoted 
Americanization rather than Africanization. Despite constructive 
achievements of Reconstruction, Dr. Simkins believes that the Negro’s 
status occupationally was worse in 1890 than it was thirty years before. 
Rigid caste restrictions as of 1940, he says, make it doubtful if “Negro 
progress has outweighed Negro retrogression.” Discriminations im- 
posed upon him by “the white two thirds of the South . . . were com- 
parable to those visited upon the Jews and Poles in Germany and 
Russia, and upon Russians and Germans in Poland.” There was little 
indication in 1952, he concludes, that the revolution predicted by the 
prophets—the intimate incorporation of “the Negro into the main 
stream of . . . the South’s social, economic, and political life’—would 
materialize. 

Some of these and other statements may stimulate controversy, but 
the reviewer is convinced of the essential soundness of Dr. Simkins’ 
interpretation of southern history. The book may be studied with 
profit not only by college students but also by other Northerners and 
Southerners who criticize or defend the region with reckless abandon. 
They could then speak or write about the South with better per- 
spective. 


University of Oregon WENDELL HoLMEs STEPHENSON 


The. Spanish Jesuit Mission in Virginia, 1570-1572. By Clifford M. 
Lewis, S.J., and Albert J. Loomie, S.J. (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, for the Virginia Historical Society, 1953. 
Pp. xviii, 294. Maps, illustrations, appendices, bibliography. $7.50. ) 


Thirty-seven years before Jamestown a small expedition of Spanish 
Jesuit missionaries sailed into Chesapeake Bay and established a mis- 
sion on the peninsula between the James and York rivers. This under- 
taking was abruptly terminated when the Indians massacred the entire 
group save one survivor who was later rescued. The purpose of this 
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volume is to present a documentary history of this ill-fated and 
hitherto little-known Spanish mission. 

Three leading figures in the planning and execution of the venture 
were Pedro Menéndez de Avilés, Adelantado and Captain-General 
(“Governor”) of Cuba and Florida; the Jesuit Father Juan Baptista de 
Segura, “Father Vice-Provincial” of Florida; and Don Luis de Velasco, 
an Indian chief from the Chesapeake area who was picked up by the 
Spanish, sent to Spain, baptized and named for the Viceroy of Mexico, 
and as a Christian urged the Jesuits to establish a mission in the area 
of present Virginia among his people. Efforts of Menéndez in 1566 
to plant a settlement in the Chesapeake region failed when no ship 
made a landing; but in 1570, unaccompanied by Spanish troops, 
Father Segura led his party of Jesuits into Chesapeake Bay with Don 
Luis as guide and interpreter. Having originally encouraged the mis- 
sion, Don Luis then deserted his Christian associations, resumed his 
tribal customs, perpetrated and led in person the massacre that snuffed 
out the lives of eight of the missionaries. The youth Alonso de Olmos, 
sole survivor, was rescued in 1572 by the Spaniards who hanged eight 
or nine Indians for the massacre of the Jesuits. 

Results of an extensive examination and analysis of maps, documents, 
and charts, plus additional information about the location of Indian 
tribes as known in 1607, have led the authors to conclude that the 
site of the landing and settlement was in the region of the James and 
York rivers and not in the area of the Potomac and Rappahannock. 
Additional detailed conclusions state: that all events related to the 
mission occurred in Virginia; that the missioners in 1570 said mass 
at Newport News, then continued up the James River and disembarked 
at College Creek about five miles from the later location of James- 
town; that supplies were then conveyed to Queens Creek or Kings 
Creek and taken downstream to a Chiskiac village on the York River; 
that three of the missionaries were killed in Paspahegh territory near 
Jamestown, while the others were slain at the village on the York; and 
that in 1572 Menéndez dropped anchor at or near Point Comfort and 
then proceeded to the mouth of College Creek to rescue the youth 
Alonso. 

The term Ajacan with many varied spellings was used by the Span- 
ish to refer to the area of Chesapeake Bay including the coast of North 
Carolina and Virginia. From an examination of definitions and or- 
thography the authors concluded that it “does not seem wise to 
expect to derive location from an analysis of the meaning of Ajacan.” 

This is a detailed and careful study of the incident which is called 
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“one of the noblest events in all of early American history.” As mem- 
bers of the Society of Jesus, the writers have more than the usual 
historical interest in this mission. They have pursued the study in 
scholarly fashion, consulting authorities in many fields for specialized 
knowledge; and while they apply the term martyr to the massacred 
Jesuits, they explain that this designation is used in the “popular, non- 
technical sense” without wishing “to anticipate any possible future 
pronouncements of the Church concerning the sanctity of the mis- 
sionaries.” Conclusions about the locations and other details of the 
Spanish venture are boldly drawn with convincing evidence, based 
primarily upon an interpretation and comparison of the available 
documents. Other suggestions are made which are termed “guesses,” 
such as the possibility that the Indian Don Luis may have been the 
same as the later Opechancanough, an identification without sufficient 
evidence which admittedly “will appeal more to the novelist than to 
the historian.” 

In an attempt to locate the areas visited by the Spaniards, the 
authors along with nine members of the Virginia Historical Society 
took a cruise on Chesapeake Bay in a Virginia patrol boat. Co-opera- 
tion in preparation of the volume was also obtained from E. G. Swem, 
author of the foreword, who describes himself as “occasional advisor” 
and indicates his agreement in the location of the landings and estab- 
lishment of the Jesuit mission. 

To aid in further clarification of this controversial event, the original 
documents either in Spanish or Latin along with English translations 
are printed. The volume also contains reproductions of seventeen 
maps, a section on “Cartography of the Chesapeake With Annotated 
List of Maps,” bibliography, index, and appendices including such 
items as “Rumors of the Lost Colony,” “Methods of Estimating Dis- 
tance,” and “Early Reports of Metals in Virginia.” 

Commendation goes to the Virginia Historical Society as sponsor 
of this publication and to the authors for new conclusions about this 
early Spanish mission. 


University of Kansas W. Strrr Rostnson, Jr. 


Origins of the Land Tenure System in the United States. By Marshall 
Harris. (Ames: Iowa State College Press, 1953. Pp. xvi, 445. Maps, 
bibliography. $7.50.) 


“During the last half century federal and state governments have 
become increasingly concerned with the tenure under which the 
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American farmer occupies and uses the land. This concern has re- 
sulted in national and state legislation to improve obvious shortcomings 
growing out of the present farm tenure system and pattern of land 
occupancy. Agricultural research and extension education to expedite 
needed tenure adjustments have been expanded greatly in recent 
decades. The objective is to prevent internal decay which would lead 
to a weakening of American civilization. A review of the deliberations 
of national, regional, state, and county tenure committees, however, 
indicates a serious lack of usable information about the forces that 
influenced the evolution of the present land tenure system. Little 
information is available on why we have the present tenure system 
and pattern of land occupancy. . . . This book is designed to fulfill 
in part that need, by helping to determine the processes through which 
the land tenure system of the United States became what it was at the 
time of its emergence just prior to 1800.” 

Dr. Harris is head of the Land Tenure Section, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, and for the past twenty years has been employed in 
the Department of Agriculture. Of his twenty-one chapters three deal 
with the evolution of land tenures in England down to the Restora- 
tion, fourteen with developing colonial tenure patterns, and a con- 
cluding four with the formation of our national land system in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century. Those dealing with the colonial 
period are particularly comprehensive. The final chapter is followed 
by an eleven-page bibliography; and there is a good index. 

Historians and genealogists interested in the colonial and early 
national periods will here find useful descriptions of tenure practices 
long obsolete and a convenient summation of those laws and instruc- 
tions which governed the land systems of the several colonies. The 
essential material is clearly presented and is not elsewhere so handily 
to be found between the covers of one book. 

This reviewer has no doubt that Dr. Harris’ study will be welcomed 
by those for whom it was prepared. However, from the viewpoint of 
an historian—for whom of course it was not intended—it appears to 
labor under a number of defects, none of them of the first order. Dr. 
Harris enlarges too much upon matters which are common knowledge 
to those interested in his period; he tends to elaborate the obvious; 
and he tends to repeat himself. Had such excrescences been excised 
by some judicious editor, his book would have been lighter in the hand. 
Its prose style, sufficiently exemplified in our opening quotation, is 
about what we have come to expect from official quarters. 


University of Oklahoma DoNNELL M. Ow1ncs 
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The Negro Community Within American Protestantism, 1619-1844. By 
Leonard L. Haynes, Jr. (Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 
1953. Pp. 264. Bibliography, notes. $4.00.) 


As its title indicates, this is a broadly-gauged work. In support of 
his theme that the separate Negro church movement resulted from 
color discrimination, Professor Haynes proceeds in breath-taking pace 
to range over a span of more than two centuries and to embrace the 
gamut of denominational Protestantism. Following an introductory 
chapter designed to clear the underbrush, this volume successively 
treats the African background, the slave trade and slavery, the attitude 
of Protestant church groups toward slavery and the Negro during the 
colonial, Revolutionary, and ante-bellum periods, and the Negro pro- 
test to a caste status as evidenced by slave uprisings, the colored 
convention movement, and the founding of separate Negro churches. 

Professor Haynes is earnest, and the integrated type of church his- 
tory that he had in mind was truly imposing. But he has overreached 
his materials and his talents. Many of his topics receive the sketchiest 
of treatments. In purporting to describe the kind of religion the slave 
brought from Africa, for example, he presents a single paragraph 
which relates the experiences of two persons: his own grandfather, a 
transplanted tribal priest who even in Georgia “always spoke boldly 
for the tree god of his native African tradition,” and the poet Phillis 
Wheatley (who was not more than eight years old when she was 
transported from Senegal). Other of Haynes's pages are equally thin- 
spun, their content in some instances being little more than a chronicle- 
like condensation of church association minutes. Apparently the book’s 
extensive bibliographical listing received only a random sampling. 
This reliance on fragmentary data is the more noticeable because of 
the author's propensity for the conclusive statement. Not satisfied with 
an already full agenda, Haynes squanders twenty pages in a descrip- 
tion of the general reform movement in America from 1830 to 1844 
(pp. 164-84). 

There are typographical shortcomings. The use of quotation marks 
is not consistent and capitalization is not uniform. Méisspelling of 
names is legion from the first word in the preface, “Gunna” for “Gun- 
nar, to one of the final references in the bibliography, “Munroe Work” 
for “Monroe Work.” The repeated adding of another “s” to “Asiento” 
may not be serious, and the adding of a “d” to Charles Lenox Remond’s 
surname (“Redmond”) may be blinked at, but one’s forbearance 
may flicker when Plaquemine Brulé emerges as “Plaquenune Burle” 
(p. 64). The footnoting is copious but not in every instance illuminat- 
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ing, one reference in its entirety reading, “Woodson, Journal of Negro 
History, Vol. XIV” (p. 247). Equally careless is the line which begins, 
“In 1843, President Van Buren . . .” (p. 174). 

Despite its lapses, this volume has the merit of adding to the body 
of studies in which the Negro is seen not only as a supplicant, but 
also as an advocate. If Haynes breaks no fresh ground, his pages serve 
anew to call the roster of such worthies as Joseph “Father” Willis, a 
licensed Baptist clergyman who in 1804 at Vermilion, Louisiana, de- 
livered the first Protestant sermon preached west of the Mississippi, 
Lemuel Haynes, a Revolutionary patriot turned Congregational pastor, 
the first Negro to preach regularly to whites in New England, Lott 
Cary, who labored in Liberia, becoming the first American Baptist 
missionary to Africa, and Richard Allen, a self-purchased former slave, 
who founded the African Methodist Episcopal Church after he had 
been pulled up from his knees during prayer at St. George’s in Phila- 
delphia. Such pathbreakers and their followers personified the “revo- 
lutionary tradition” in Negro life, asserts Professor Haynes, a tradition 
which was not alien even to the dwellers along slave row, tor they 
“based their right to protest by revolt on Scriptural authority.” 


Morgan State College BENJAMIN QUARLES 


Orange County—1752-1952. Edited by Hugh Lefler and Paul Wager. 
(Chapel Hill: Orange County [North Carolina] Bicentennial 
Committee, 1953. Pp. xii, 389. Maps, illustrations, appendixes. 
$5.00, cloth; $3.00, paper. ) 


When a book is “conceived, written and published in a period of 
about ten months” (preface) by nearly a score of authors, mixed 
results may well be expected. Several chapters are excellent, but 
others show too much evidence of the haste in which they were pre- 
pared. Written for the general reader and, except for occasional 
references in the text, without citations of sources, this volume con- 
tains, nevertheless, a wealth of information concerning the historically 
important county of Orange. Settlement, the Revolutionary era, slav- 
ery, education, periodicals, the University of North Carolina, medicine, 
county government, roads, agriculture, industry, and other subjects are 
examined, often in considerable detail. 

In 1752, the year of its formation, Orange had a population of about 
four thousand and embraced an area in piedmont North Carolina some 
ten times its present size. In most of the chapters Orange is defined 
at any given time in its history as including all territory then within 
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its boundaries. There is, accordingly, a chapter on the War of the 
Regulation even though the location of the principal engagement is 
in the present county of Alamance. Drawn primarily from Orange 
County sources but related to the entire state, the section on slavery 
gives an intimate picture of the lives of slaves and free Negroes that 
is of far more than local significance. The discussion of the Civil War 
period and the chapter on education, the last literary effort of the 
late Edgar W. Knight, also tie developments in Orange into North 
Carolina history in general. 

Seeking objectivity and avoiding magnifying local pride, most of 
the authors portray both sides of the picture. In 1867 there were, for 
example, twenty-one inmates in the poor house, “three adult males, 
one of whom was deformed, 13 adult females, and five colored chil- 
dren, three of whom had white mothers” (p. 188). After a description 
of striking agricultural progress in recent years appears this sobering 
statement: “The estimated average gross cash income for the family 
sized farm in 1951 was only $1885, meaning perhaps a net cash income 
of $1,000” (p. 263). Among the ninety-seven persons (all deceased ) 
included in the biographical section are George Moses Horton, slave 
who published three volumes of poetry, as well as Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton (born in Orange), William Alexander Graham, and Willie Person 
Mangum, prominent senators. 

It is regrettable that the editors did not take time, even if publication 
had been delayed, to rewrite and proofread more carefully some of 
the later chapters. To illustrate the shortcomings, “anti-bellum” (p. 
195) and church “rights” (p. 289) are used for ante-bellum and rites. 
The Regulator leader was Husband, not “Husbands” (p. 291). Schenck’s 
mill was not “on the Catawba River” (p. 266) but on the South Fork. 
Few will agree that “The Episcopal form of government closely par- 
allels that of the Federal government” (p. 293). The description of 
Orange Presbyterians as “Combining the intelligence, orthodoxy, and 
piety of the Scotch with the ardor and love of liberty peculiar to the 
Irish” (p. 294) indicates a lack of understanding of the term Scotch- 
Irish. A basic error in the introduction to Catholic beginnings should 
have been detected: “Long before the time of Martin Luther, the first 
permanent parish in America was established at St. Augustine, Florida, 
in 1565” (p. 310). 

Even though the reader may sometimes be distracted by errors of 
one kind or another, he will find most of this book both readable and 
interesting. The forty pages of illustrations, mostly photographs of 
persons and buildings, and the good index also add to its usefulness. 


Wake Forest College Henry SMITH STROUPE 
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The British Empire before the American Revolution. Volume VIII, 
The Great War for the Empire: The Culmination, 1760-1763. By 
Lawrence Henry Gipson. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1954. Pp. 
xxxii, 313, xlix. Maps and plans. $7.50.) 


Better than the preceding volume which concluded the fighting in 
North America, this one in Professor Gipson’s masterwork demon- 
strates the global nature of what he with deliberate precision calls 
The Great War for the Empire (italics mine, but Gipson’s emphasis). 
It begins with the French efforts against the homeland in 1759-1760, 
glances at the struggles in Germany, 1759-1762, enthrones George III, 
reviews the West Indian maritime background before capturing 
Guadeloupe, describes the entire war in India, conquers in one chapter 
Senegal and Belle-Ile-en-Mer in the Old World and Dominica and 
Martinique in the New, returns to England for the unsuccessful nego- 
tiations of 1761 and Pitt’s fall, brings Spain into the war and humiliates 
her in Portugal, Cuba, and the Philippines, and concludes with the 
Treaties of Paris and Hubertusburg. While following the fighting in 
the several theaters, one has constantly to remind himself of contem- 
poraneous events elsewhere; naturally it is difficult to keep chronology 
clear. Without a distinctive style, the book has a dramatic overtone 
enhanced by the epic proportions of its theme. The belligerency of 
Spain does not allay the developing sense of impending doom for 
France as her empire, commerce, and naval forces are steadily 
strangled by the now magnificent British veterans. This story strikingly 
resembles the latter stages of World War II. 

Yet the sections on military affairs are not by themselves intriguing. 
I thought the treatment of British politics and diplomacy more pro- 
vocative. About two or three points I might quibble. Poor Lord 
George Sackville still burns for his conduct at Minden; apparently 
Professor Gipson disregarded Gerald S. Brown’s article in the William 
and Mary Quarterly, July, 1952. The lively Canada versus Guadeloupe 
controversy that tells much about English views on empire is omitted. 
I gained the impression that the transformation of the East India Com- 
pany was due mainly to French rivalry, yet the descriptions on pages 
108, 112, 113 of India after the decline of the Mogul Empire reinforce 
the view that regardless of the French, the Company would still have 
become a political and territorial power. I think Professor Gipson 
underestimates the potency of local issues that would have brought 
conflict between French and British in India even if peace had pre- 
vailed in other places. 
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Mostly I applaud when Gipson differs with views which, traditional, 
are still upheld in recent works. Pitt after 1760 is not quite the hero 
or the indispensable man; George III, Bute, and Bedford are capable 
of acting wisely. Insisting on the need for distinguishing between the 
two wars, Gipson denies that the war for the empire was won in Ger- 
many, as Pitt and his adulators have asserted; with Grenville, he 
attributes victory to sea power. When it overruled Pitt on the Spanish 
question, the Cabinet Council, acting in the light it did, showed 
“statesmanship in the best sense” and George III behaved with con- 
stitutional propriety. Bute and the king made “a major contribution 
to British statesmanship” in denying the Prussian subsidy in 1762, for 
the European policy of Pitt and Newcastle was no longer to Britain's 
advantage and was an impediment to peace. Bedford performed well 
his duties as plenipotentiary and brought home a wise and consistent 
treaty. Magnanimous, it harmonized with Britain’s original war aims 
and it safeguarded her future welfare. Pitt, like a cormorant, fought 
for empire; his successors saw the war as one for the British Empire, 
though their concept broadened as the conflict spread. The new men 
understood the importance of sea power and the needs of England as 
well as he did, perhaps better, in 1762-1763. It will be interesting to 
read in succeeding volumes how Professor Gipson treats these men 
as they try to rule in peace the Empire whose interests they main- 
tained and whose needs they seemed to understand in 1763. 


University of Kentucky Cart B. Cone 


The Story of the U. S. Cavalry, 1775-1942. By John K. Herr and Ed- 
ward §S. Wallace. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1953. 
Pp. x, 275. Illustrations, bibliography. $6.00. ) 


This book is the joint production of Major General John K. Herr, 
U.S. Army, Retired, the last Chief of Cavalry, and Edward S. Wallace, 
historian. Its aim, as stated by the authors, is not to present a “com- 
prehensive history” of the cavalry arm but rather “to light up, a little, 
the past glory and glamor of the men on horseback.” 

Nine chapters carry the story from the beginnings of the American 
Revolution through Pershing’s expedition in pursuit of Pancho Villa— 
and a stirring story it is. A tenth chapter, “The Twilight, 1917-1942,” 
deals with the declining use of mounted troops during the first World 
War and the dismounting of the cavalry early in the second World 
War. Despite this apparent finis to the use of the horse in American 
military operations, the authors conclude that there are times and 
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places in which “there is no substitute for cavalry.” This conclusion 
is reinforced in a foreword by General Jonathan Wainwright, under 
whose command the last regiment of regular army mounted cavalry 
to be employed in war covered the retreat from Lingayen Gulf to the 
Bataan Peninsula. Referring to the ability of mounted cavalry “to 
operate over any terrain, in any weather and at night,” the general 
declares that while the cavalry function has “to some extent been 
taken over by armored troops and the air force for purposes of recon- 
naissance,” he considers that “in bad weather, at night and in heavily 
wooded country” the cavalry is superior to the air force, while “off the 
roads and in mountainous country, armored troops cannot usually 
operate, and the horseman can go anywhere.” The conclusion is that 
the United States should remount a small cadre of cavalry, with pack 
artillery, before the training and abilities of the old cavalry are lost 
forever. 

Of greater interest to the general reader than these controverted 
points of military doctrine, however, is the narrative which makes up 
more than nine tenths of the book. Through this engagingly-told story 
there ride the great names of the mounted leaders of the Revolution, 
the westward expansion, and the years of service on the advancing 
frontier. 

For the period of the War between the States, the stream of the 
story divides. There is high praise for the cavalry of the Confederate 
States. The Union cavalry is depicted “as much slower in starting” but 
“by the end of the war . . . it became the best arm of the service and 
probably the most efficient body of soldiers on earth.” For this result 
much credit is given Generals Sheridan and James H. Wilson, and 
the youthful commanders who served under them, some as major 
generals before their twenty-fifth birthdays. 

Following the war there was a quarter of a century of Indian wars, 
well covered in two chapters in which full credit is given to the bravery 
and skill of the mounted plains Indians, “perhaps the finest light 
cavalry the world has ever seen.” In the Spanish War, cavalry played 
a part more dramatic than important, and is chiefly remembered be- 
cause of the picturesque “Rough Riders,” commanded by Colonel 
Leonard Wood but better known as Teddy Roosevelt’s regiment. 

Troubles on the Mexican border bring the story down to the en- 
trance of the United States into the first World War. By that time 
the war in France had settled into the trenches, with “no use for the 
arm of movement, the cavalry,” although on the Eastern front and in 
the Near East there still was much employment of mounted men. 
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In the years between the two World Wars there was a promising 
development of horse-mechanized forces, in which the advantages of 
both forms of transportation would be combined by transporting horses 
by motor van to the neighborhood in which they were to be used. 
Before the idea could be given a chance to prove its worth, however, 
“the axe fell” in March, 1942, and, except in name, the U. S. Cavalry 
came to the end of its story. 

In this volume the story is well told and lavishly illustrated. There 
are the seemingly inevitable minor errors—Charles May is “Robert” 
in two places, the “over-mountain men” at King’s Mountain were not 
Kentuckians but mostly Tennesseans and Virginians, Joe Wheeler was 
a congressman from Alabama and not Louisiana, Nathanael Greene’s 
first name is not spelled with an “i,” for example—and there is no index. 
But these are small matters in a book which otherwise succeeds so 
well in its purpose of shining a light on the story of the mounted arm 
in America. 


Alexandria, Virginia Rosert S. HENry 


The Traitor and the Spy: Benedict Arnold and John André. By James 
Thomas Flexner. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1953. Pp. x, 431. Notes, statement on sources. $5.75.) 


The classic treason of American history has been recited with faith- 
ful regularity and standard coloring in every work treating in any de- 
tail the events of the Revolutionary War. The several biographies of 
Benedict Arnold, since the first attempt by Jared Sparks over a century 
ago, have spotlighted sufficiently the traitor’s turbulence, recklessness, 
and moral bankruptcy. In 1941 Carl Van Doren’s Secret History of the 
American Revolution afforded scholars important new light on the 
actual machinations of Arnold in his plot to betray the fortress of West 
Point to the British. But the large narrative story of the famous epi- 
sode had never been developed through the complementary personali- 
ties of the principal actors. James Thomas Flexner now treats for the 
first time the parallel careers of the Continental patriot Arnold and the 
royal officer John André and brings together in a climax of treason the 
ultimate collusion of two souls of the same stamp. 

Van Doren’s extensive researches in the British Headquarters manu- 
scripts yielded a composite of Arnold’s dealings with General Sir Henry 
Clinton to which Mr. Flexner can add little in fact or in viewpoint. 
The complete design of the treason is reproduced virtually as Van 
Doren charted it. Likewise Mr. Flexner can open no new vista to 
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the kaleidoscopic character of Arnold, though he does depict very 
graphically in early chapters the origins of an insatiable ambition 
which drove the New Haven apothecary to become the finest combat 
general of the Revolution, and beyond into his fatal step. The author 
does well, it is worth note, to strip again the fancies of Sparks regard- 
ing Arnold’s young manhood, particularly the convenient fables that 
he had been the town bully and had deserted his regiment in the 
French and Indian War. One original contribution is the well- 
supported conclusion that, despite Arnold’s superior importance in 
the American victory at Saratoga and his favorable contrast to the 
vacillating Gates, the dashing brigadier was not actually in the field 
at Freeman's Farm. 

It is in his portrayal of Major André that the author embellishes 
substantially a traditional version. Use of two private collections of 
André family manuscripts has enabled Mr. Flexner to reconstruct the 
career of the British spy in full and expert parallel with that of the 
American turncoat. The much-pitied André of old does not disappear 
in this study. Rather the accomplished young officer, the poet and 
artist and charmer, emerges afresh. The talents and personal bril- 
liance of André are emphasized and magnetized in every phase of his 
life from the adolescent association in England with highly literate 
Anna Seward to his last moments on the scaffold in 1780. But into 
André’s fabled personality are now brushed hitherto-unknown streaks 
which his own careful letters strikingly reveal. André was an intense 
aristocrat, a rebel-hater of the most garish stripe, a callous professional 
soldier who advocated brutal warfare methods, a clever self-seeker 
whose ambition thirsted night and day for new recognition. His sensi- 
tive, erratic nature gave him no calm. He was the tailor-made secret 
agent, the perfect man for Arnold to deal with. 

In alternating chapters Mr. Flexner develops the careers of Arnold 
and André from their beginnings, and in correct chronology introduces 
a third figure who supplies simultaneously the flavor of romance and 
the seed of treason. As with Arnold, the author cannot contribute new 
light upon the controversial character of Peggy Shippen. The guilt 
of Arnold’s beauteous bride continues to rest on circumstantial evi- 
dence, but in her case it has been enough to convince most scholars. 
Here. and elsewhere in the book where Mr. Flexner must reason to a 
conclusion, he does so admirably. In sum, the author proves himself 
an able historical analyst in the evaluations he must make of the mass 
of tangled and often conflicting testimony in the great treason. 

His sections on André constitute as definite a biography of that offi- 
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cer as one could desire, but Mr. Flexner does overlook probably the 
most precise eyewitness account—that of Major Theodore Woodbridge 
in a manuscript diary at the Library of Congress—of the execution of 
the spy by hanging. One novel and rather unsatisfactory feature is 
the separate publication of source references in a loose pamphlet which 
does not accompany the book in sale but rather is available only on 
request. And, once the pamphlet is in hand, the reader is disappointed 
to discover that the references “for every passage in the text” are ar- 
ranged topically and are far from specific. 


Washington, D. C. J. A. CARROLL 


Journals of the Council of the State of Virginia. Volume III, Decem- 
ber 1, 1781—November 29, 1786. Edited by Wilmer L. Hall. 
(Richmond: Virginia State Library, 1952. Pp. x, 699.) 


The third volume of this useful series takes up the journals where 
Volume II left them, twenty-two years ago, and covers the five impor- 
tant years of transition from war to peace after Yorktown. The third 
volume of the companion series of Official Letters of the Governors 
of the State of Virginia (Richmond, 1929) overlaps for fifteen months 
the early period included in this volume, and contains letters men- 
tioned in it. 

The Virginia Convention of 1776 gave the commonwealth its first 
constitution, which Jefferson described forty years later as the “first 
constitution framed in the United States, and of course the most im- 
perfect.” It created a privy council, or Council of State, of eight men 
chosen by the Assembly and provided that the governor “shall, with 
the consent of a Council of State, exercise the executive powers of 
government.” Furthermore, the Council was required to keep a jour- 
nal of its advice and proceedings for the inspection of the Assembly. 
It is not difficult upon reading its journals to understand Jefferson’s 
description of it as a “screen” behind which the governor could “skulk 
from responsibility.” 

The journals of the Council give intimate and interesting glimpses 
into the affairs of the period: the various military activities of the 
government—official war industries, problems of finances and supplies, 
emergency administrative boards, Indian affairs, foreign agents, pen- 
sions, and Tories; the appointment of numerous county officers and 
others; and crime and punishment. This record is made more valuable 
by the inclusion, in some cases, of dissenting opinions of the council- 
lors. Among the numerous references in the book to essential industries 
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conducted by the government during the war were a ropewalk and 
tannery, saltworks, shipyard, gun factory, armorers’ shops, foundry, 
and blacksmith shop. 

The difficulties of finance and supply during the Revolution are 
everywhere apparent. The record for January 18, 1782, states that the 
General Assembly had adjourned without “providing money [or] any 
other means for procuring supplies for the subsistance [sic] of the 
Troops and the persons necessarily emplowed [sic] at the several 
Posts on the State establishment.” Since specie was scarce and the 
emergency was great, taxes were often collected in “specifics,” cer- 
tain specific or specified commodities accepted as taxes. The governor 
and Council often induced the citizens to pay their taxes in advance 
or borrowed corn and other articles “from the Good Citizens of this 
Commonwealth.” The Council considered a surprising amount of 
relatively routine details. For example, “Captain Young is desired to 
furnish out of the public Store a Suit of Cloathes to Robert Tur- 
ner .. . to be deducted from his pay & bounty.” 

Some of the most interesting entries in these journals relate to crime 
and punishment. There were a number and variety of offenses for 
which the laws provided capital punishment, especially to slaves. The 
record for December 31, 1782, carried the statement: “His Excellency 
[Patrick Henry] having called attention of the board to the cases of 
several Criminals under condemnation; They advise that Hood Wade 
be pardoned on condition that he serve One year in the public 
Works . . . ; He appearing to be an object of mercy.” Thus slaves 
frequently were “conditionally pardoned” not only for lesser crimes 
but even for murder and arson when they seemed to be “proper ob- 
jects of mercy.” Since some members of the Council considered “con- 
ditional pardons” illegal, the General Assembly, in 1785, authorized 
the practice. 

For this carefully edited work the Virginia State Library and Edi- 
tor Hall deserve the thanks of all those interested in the sources of 
Virginia history. 

College of William and Mary Ricuarp L. Morton 


James Madison: Secretary of State, 1800-1809. By Irving Brant. (In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1953. Pp. 533. Illustrations, 
notes. $6.00. ) 


The careers of James Madison and Thomas Jefferson were almost 
inseparably entwined from the beginning of their long friendship. They 
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so complemented each other that they produced one of the world’s 
rarest phenomena: two men of equal ability collaborating almost as 
one while retaining for fifty years the closest personal affections. But 
to their contemporaries, as well as to history, their collaboration was 
not one between equals. Jefferson became the hero, while the “great 
little Madison” has been relegated to semiobscurity as Jefferson’s 
protégé, if not his errand boy. Madison is remembered primarily for 
his work on the Constitution—possibly because Jefferson was in France 
at the time. During the recent sesquicentennial celebrations of the 
Louisiana Purchase, the name of the man who was probably closest 
to the entire scope of the negotiations was almost never mentioned. 
In the days of his own presidency his legislative leaders far outshone 
him. The most neglected phase of his career has been the eight years 
between 1801 and 1809 when he was Jefferson’s Secretary of State. 

Every student of American history is already familiar with Irving 
Brant’s three previous volumes re-creating Madison’s life to 1800. The 
fourth volume continues his career through his days as president-elect 
and has been written with the same care and exactness which char- 
acterized the previous books. The Madison that has emerged from 
Brant’s biography happily puts to rest the almost impossible individual 
who wandered somewhat aimlessly through the pages of older his- 
tories. Brant’s Madison is the man Jefferson knew: warm, affectionate, 
and humorous in all personal relationships; a courageous, determined, 
utterly selfless public official; and a political philosopher of the highest 
ability. Mr. Brant has not found it necessary to destroy Jefferson's 
reputation in order to restore Madison’s. Indeed, his biography is a 
careful reappraisal of Madison’s role in the Jefferson cabinet and of 
the invaluable contribution the Secretary of State made toward the 
success of that administration. 

This is an especially painstaking study. Sources long neglected have 
been unearthed and evaluated with care; old sources have been re- 
examined. More than anything, one might say that Brant has written 
a highly interpretative study. He has not been afraid to test long- 
accepted interpretations of controversial events on the basis of his 
information. And in reaching his conclusions, he uses some of the best 
historical logic this reviewer has seen. 

Perhaps the reputation most seriously damaged as a result of this 
book is that of Henry Adams. Few previous writers have cared to 
challenge the near-reverence with which Adams’ History has so long 
been held. Indeed, it has been his interpretation that has become the 
accepted one. But the unflattering, almost contemptuous attitude 
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Adams displayed toward James Madison awakened Mr. Brant’s justi- 
fiable ire. With overwhelming evidence, this new book picks to shreds 
the serious flaws in the older historian’s once accepted arguments. To 
Henry Adams, Madison was little more than a figurehead in the 
Department of State, obeying the President’s orders without question, 
cringing before the wrath of foreign representatives, weakly drifting 
with a tide of events beyond his control. The facts, Brant proves, 
were far different. For a historian especially, Adams indulged in some 
unpardonable sins. He took sentences and phrases out of context and 
used them to prove his own prejudices, ignoring in some of the same 
letters from which he quotes the vital portions that explain the Secre- 
tary’s position. He was guilty of gross mistranslations, especially from 
the French, on events involving the Louisiana Purchase and the 
neutral-rights controversy with Napoleon’s Continental System. While 
nowhere does Mr. Brant intimate that Adams purposely attempted 
historical fraud, the evidence he produces is damning. 

Curiously, however, while completely rejecting Adams view of 
Madison, Mr. Brant has accepted the older writer's opinion of some 
who tangled most conspicuously with the Secretary of State. Perhaps 
because of the antagonism that arose between them and the lack of 
charity he consistently showed toward Madison, John Randolph of 
Roanoke emerges as the prime villain of this volume. Without excep- 
tion, Brant treats Randolph in the exact pattern that Henry Adams 
established in his volume in the American Statesmen Series written in 
1882. While Brant has made use of William Cabell Bruce’s more recent 
and far more reliable biography, he has evidently been content to ig- 
nore the tremendous documentation that Bruce used to refute the 
Adams interpretation. Biographers all too often tend to take on as 
their own the battles their heroes had with their contemporaries. It 
almost seems that Mr. Brant has found Adams useful in fighting Ran- 
dolph while completely wrong when dealing with Madison. Somehow 
this anomaly lessens the effectiveness of his argument. 

While the Brant biography is in some respects a “life and times” 
account, this volume is closely limited to the foreign relations which 
Madison directly managed during the eight years under study. There 
is some extraneous matter, however. A chapter on the Burr Conspiracy 
seems superfluous, and it is not up to the standards of other sections 
in the book. The fact that Madison wrote a report on the Yazoo land 
frauds entitles it to the attention of a chapter, but one suspects it is 
really included to introduce John Randolph as the devil’s henchman. 

Regardless of such minor criticisms, Irving Brant is writing the best 
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biography of Madison that is likely to appear in this century. The 
forthcoming volume on the presidency should complete what is already 
one of the finest and most comprehensive histories to be undertaken 
in our era. 


University of Virginia WiiuuaM E. Sroxes, Jr. 


Valley of Democracy: The Frontier versus the Plantation in the Ohio 
Valley, 1775-1818. By John D. Barnhart. (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1953. Pp. xii, 338. Map, bibliography, notes. 
$5.00. ) 


As a former student and a great admirer of Frederick Jackson Tur- 
ner, I have long thought that his frontier thesis, which was stated in 
quite general terms, should be studied in its application to specific 
areas, and that certain influences, such as traditional habits and in- 
stitutions, as well as the effect of land speculation, should be more 
carefully examined. In this way the effect of the frontier on American 
history might be clarified and its influence more accurately understood. 
I believe that Professor Turner, who was also a student of regionalism, 
would have favored this procedure, even though it resulted in modi- 
fying some of his conclusions, for he was the last man in the world 
who would have wished to establish a dogma. 

In his Valley of Democracy, Professor John D. Barnhart of Indiana 
University has undertaken such a regional study. His method is to 
analyze the constitutional beginnings of the states of Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois with the object of ascertaining to 
what extent frontier democracy triumphed over the ideas and institu- 
tions prevailing in the aristocratic South Atlantic seaboard, from which 
section most of the Ohio Valley settlers had come. In the performance 
of this task, Professor Barnhart has done extensive research, which is 
attested by the fact that ninety out of 338 pages are devoted to bibliog- 
raphy and references to the sources. Furthermore, he has limited him- 
self almost entirely to constitutional questions, believing that “the 
American people were hardly ready to use their political democracy to 
secure social and economic democracy” (p. 105). 

Social institutions are a product of custom rather than of law. They 
are difficult to define and can be understood only by one thoroughly 
familiar with the civilization which he undertakes to discuss. Eco- 
nomic democracy is largely a matter of law; legislation affecting land 
and taxes was crucial. Professor Barnhart devotes little attention to 
these matters, and though he doubtless understands the society which 
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existed north of the Ohio during the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, he has little real knowledge of that which was established south 
of la Belle Riviere. 

But one cannot blame an author for not accomplishing that which 
he did not undertake to do. We are concerned here with constitutional 
questions, and I am inclined to defer to the author's knowledge of the 
situation which existed in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. He has meticu- 
lously compiled tables to show the origin of the various sections in 
the first constitutions of these states, and they are quite revealing. 
Ohio copied almost half of her organic law from that of Tennessee, 
and the influence of Ohio predominated in the constitutions of Indiana 
and Illinois. Less than one fifth of these constitutions was original, 
and thus it is shown that the frontiersmen did not prove themselves 
to be great innovators in the political field. 

Professor Barnhart admits that William Blount and his friends domi- 
nated the constitutional convention of Tennessee as did George Nicho- 
las that of Kentucky. Both these leaders belonged to the landed aristoc- 
racy, but both conventions produced fairly liberal constitutions, pro- 
viding for manhood suffrage and representation based on population. 
Both were largely copied from the 1790 constitution of Pennsylvania, 
which, in turn, was modeled on the new Federal Constitution. Here, 
again, the frontier showed a lack of originality, though it achieved an 
advance beyond the political concepts of the South Atlantic section. 

It is in his treatment of the situation which preceded and surrounded 
the adoption of the first Kentucky constitution that Professor Barn- 
hart’s analysis is most unsatisfactory. He undertakes to align classes 
and define their position on the questions of separation from Virginia 
and statehood without really understanding the social structure or the 
political situation of the community. The separation movement can- 
not be properly interpreted without an understanding of the activities 
of James Wilkinson and his connection with the Spanish Conspiracy. 
Virginia readily agreed to the separation of Kentucky, and few Ken- 
tuckians opposed the creation of a new state, but a majority desired 
to abide by the conditions laid down by the parent state, which stipu- 
lated membership in the Confederation. Wilkinson, on the other hand, 
favored unconditional separation, which would have left him free to 
carry on his intrigues with the Spaniards at New Orleans, who con- 
trolled the navigation of the Mississippi. But this is a long and compli- 
cated story, and the author did not seriously concern himself with it. 

As to his main thesis, he shows that the West was progressive in its 
acceptance of manhood suffrage and representation based on popula- 
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tion, but these programs were not originated on the frontier. He evi- 
dently does not wish to have Turner’s thesis modified in any way, but 
his work will convince the thoughtful reader that modification is es- 
sential. 


University of Virginia Tuomas P. ABERNETHY 


Planting Corn Belt Culture: The Impress of the Upland Southerner and 
Yankee in the Old Northwest. By Richard Lyle Power. Indiana 
Historical Society Publications, Volume 17. (Indianapolis: In- 
diana Historical Society, 1953. Pp. xvi, 196. Maps, illustrations. 
$2.00. ) 


The formation of the Midwest social and economic pattern is one 
of the most interesting and at the same time one of the most complex 
movements in American history. The region was first claimed by the 
Spaniards and the French, and such settlements as Vincennes had 
been in existence for several generations when the great westward 
movement began at the end of the eighteenth century. Between 1800 
and 1830 waves of emigrants moved across the Ohio from the upper 
South, and these pioneers were joined by Scotch-Irish from Pennsyl- 
vania and by Swiss, Welsh, and English from overseas. New England 
Yankees by the thousands poured into the area after 1830, and still 
later came large numbers of Germans, Swedes, and Norwegians. 
Each group brought its own cultural concepts and each in turn made 
a peculiar contribution to Midwest life and institutions. This book is 
a study of two of these forces, the Yankee and the Southerner, and 
their respective influences on “Corn Belt Culture.” 

The Southerners arrived first, spilling across the Ohio from the Ken- 
tucky Bluegrass and planting their banners in southern Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois. By 1830 the Old Northwest seemed to be an extension of 
the Old South. At this point the New England Yankees called for a 
crusade to save the West from the uncouth Southerners, and the cul- 
tural war was declared. The New England church played an impor- 
tant role in Yankee westward migrations. Not only was the West to 
be saved from the people of Kentucky and the Carolinas, but it was 
to be won for New England Puritanism, or the nineteenth-century 
symbols of Puritanism, Presbyterianism and Congregationalism. South- 
erners, according to the New England divines, were strangely un- 
civilized, unrestrained, unchurched, and illiterate. Only New Eng- 
landers could save the West from perdition. They played down one 
of the basic motivations for New England action: the fear that the 
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region of Lexington and Concord and Bunker Hill would lose its 
political prestige as the nation expanded along the western frontiers. 

Mr. Power describes the cultural conflicts between the two groups 
with interesting detail garnered from a variety of sources, including 
newspapers, farm journals, religious periodicals, county histories, and 
the manuscripts and papers of the American Home Missionary Society. 
His emphasis is on Indiana and Illinois, which can be justified on the 
basis that the conflict between Southerners and Yankees was the most 
dramatic in these states. Here even the horses that had been brought 
from the South “did not escape cultural adjustment” (p. 101). New 
Englanders did not like the way the Southerners kept house, they 
criticized their agricultural methods, and made fun of their cattle. 
The “Cow-Milking Yankee Puritans” could never understand why the 
southern emigrant did not make cheese, but since he did not he was 
under suspicion and rated an inefficient farmer. The cultural conflict 
was carried into the orchard, the race track, the grain market, and the 
school. The outcome? In spite of the tremendous impact of New Eng- 
land emigration the Yankees did not win out. Neither did the South- 
erners. Both were conquered by the region itself and the result was 
the Midwesterner. 

Although limited in scope because of the nature of the thesis pre- 
sented, Planting Corn Belt Culture, when considered against the broad 
background of Midwest history, is an enlightening monograph. Per- 
haps the author has quoted too frequently, but then the quotations 
are of the salty, earthy variety that helps drive home a point and which 
loses effectiveness when paraphrased. The book deserves a more dur- 
able format than the one provided by the Indiana Historical Society. 


Monmouth College F. Garvin DAVENPORT 


Anglo-American Law on the Frontier: Thomas Rodney & His Terri- 
torial Cases. By William Baskerville Hamilton. (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1953. Pp. xii, 498. $12.50.) 


For the colonial and early national periods legal history is a field 
that has been but slightly cultivated. To the legal and historical pro- 
fessions, then, the appearance of this volume should be gratifying. 
The frontier of the book’s title is that of the Territory of Mississippi, 
where Thomas Rodney was on the bench from 1803 until his death in 
1811. The volume is comprised basically of three parts. The author 
devotes the first 87 pages to a biographical sketch of Rodney, the next 
64 pages to a discussion of several topics intimately concerned with 
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the establishment of law and the judiciary in the territory, and the 
remaining pages to a transcription with footnotes of certain “judicial 
notes of Rodney,” 1804-1809. With comparatively few exceptions these 
judicial notes are drawn from manuscripts in the Library of Congress. 
The editor believes that Rodney left other judicial notes which, un- 
fortunately, he has not been able to come by. 

Thomas Rodney, born in 1744 in Delaware, became a leader in the 
movement to throw off British control. His one military exploit was 
participation in the battle of Princeton. His brother's elevation in 
1778 to the headship of the new state ushered in a decade of public 
officeholding for Thomas. Posts included a registership, a judgeship 
in the admiralty court, and several tours of duty in the Continental 
Congress. When in 1788 the opposition came to power in Delaware, 
Rodney's star went into eclipse. Misfortune befell him, climaxed by 
more than a year in a debtor's prison. His career, however, was sal- 
vaged by the victory of the Jeffersonian Republicans, who first placed 
him on the Delaware supreme court and then sent him off to Missis- 
sippi as both land commissioner and judge. 

That part of the volume made up of the editor's discussion of the 
establishment of law and the judiciary in the territory can best be 
illustrated by listing the topical headings: nature and place of the 
territorial courts with respect to the federal court system; English 
common law the accepted base; common law modified by the courts; 
common law modified by statute; English statute law in the territory; 
equity adopted from England; legal problems in succeeding Spain; 
the bar and its books; criminal law and the liberty of the individual: 
the Negro; tenure of court clerks; the executive versus the judiciary. 

The editor devotes two thirds of his pages to reproducing Rodney's 
notes. They are, he observes, “the first printed reports for Missis- 
sippi’ (p. ix). They cover in chronological fashion cases heard in the 
circuit and supreme courts of the territory. For some cases the cor- 
responding notes include bare mention of the dates, titles of cases, 
names of opposing counsel, and decisions, all within a few lines. For 
others, however, there are presented in addition a summary of the 
testimony of witnesses and recapitulations of the arguments of counsel. 
Something of the flavor of the notes can be derived from the following 
extract from the judge’s five-page account of his most famous case, 
United States v. Aaron Burr: “Saturday, Feby. 7th. 1807. The Court 
Met according adjourment. It was So Cold we were obliged to Sit 
in the Gallery in the Sun—The Atty. General Came and Moved or 
rather Ordered the Sheriff to Call out Aron Burr on his Recognizance 
(it being said he had fled &c.)” (p. 263). 
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The value to the historian of Judge Rodney’s notes is considerable. 
They throw light on such topics, to mention but a few, as the follow- 
ing: prevalence of debt; value of individual slaves; pay of farm la- 
borers; conditions of transportation; miscegenation; Spanish and Brit- 
ish heritages; crime and punishment. Since the reviewer is neither a 
lawyer nor versed in the law he will not presume to assay for the legal 
profession the judge’s notes or the editor’s essays. 

It is apparent that Professor Hamilton has labored long and care- 
fully in giving us this publication. The lack of illustrations, map, and 
bibliography is partly offset by unusually full documentation. In 
thumbnail sketches of several territorials mentioned by the judge the 
editor has pointed the way to the fuller treatments these worthies 
deserve. This old-fashioned reviewer wishes that the editor, before he 
released his manuscript to the printer, had deleted such expressions 
as “a hint of the foxy grandpa” (p. 53), “advance build-up” (p. 78), 
and “sensitive old has-been” (p. 85). Not cited by the editor in his 
account of Rodney’s appointment to federal office are the appointment 
papers of the Department of State. Nor in his treatment of Rodney's 
service as a land commissioner does the editor cite the correspondence 
and journals of the land commissioners among the records of the 
General Land Office. In both instances the materials are available 
in the National Archives. The publishers have turned out a creditable 
job of bookmaking, but the price is regrettably high. The thrifty 
buyer, however, may take some solace in the fact that the Duke Uni- 
versity Press has published as a separate at $2.00 the biographical por- 
tion of the introduction, in paper covers with preface and index of its 
own, under the title Thomas Rodney, Revolutionary & Builder of 
the West. 


National Archives W. New FRANKLIN 


A Documentary History of Education in the South Before 1860. Vol- 
ume V, Educational Theories and Practices. Edited by Edgar W. 
Knight. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1953. 
Pp. x, 533. $12.50.) 


This is the fifth and last volume of the late Professor Knight’s monu- 
mental documentary history of education in the ante-bellum South. 
No doubt many readers will consider it, if not the most important, at 
least the most interesting volume of the series. The other volumes 
dealt with the European educational inheritances of the southern 
states and their efforts to throw off these influences, with the rise of 
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the state universities, and with private and denominational schools. 
This volume takes up educational theories and the attempts at their 
practical support and application. They are treated more specifically 
under these headings: support and control of education; teachers and 
their training; southern opposition to northern influences; interest in 
the theories and work of Joseph Lancaster, Horace Mann, and Henry 
Barnard; the education of women; and the instruction of Negroes. 
The selection of the documents included in this volume, as was the 
case in the others, had to be done somewhat arbitrarily; for out of 
many only a few could be chosen. The editor did not state what rules 
he laid down in making his selections, but he did say that he had 
competent advice, that he alone made the final selections, and that 
selections “by another compiler and editor might well have resulted 
in a different work” (p. vi). Do his selections give the information 
he intended this volume to convey? There can be little doubt that 
the documents he includes are as appropriate as any other selection, 
with a few reservations. He concentrated his attention first on North 
Carolina and then principally on a descending scale on Virginia, 
South Carolina, Florida, Texas, and Tennessee. The other states are 
practically ignored, and in that fact are these slight weaknesses: It 
eliminates the value of this volume as a reference work for the states 
slighted, and by the omission of certain unique documents from some 
of these states, facets of information valuable for such a study were lost. 
It is well known that the southern states did not in ante-bellum times 
develop educational organizations equal to those in the North; but it 
is not as well known that most of the southern states agitated the sub- 
ject almost continuously. There was a stream of surveys and studies 
of the school systems in existence, and of plannings for new and better 
ones. South Carolina probably did more of this than any other state, 
and probably had almost as little to show for it. Southerners sought 
advice from educational leaders in the North, such as Horace Mann 
and Henry Barnard, and now and then they tried out such fads as 
were being promoted by Joseph Lancaster. Not only was the South 
desirous to find out the best educational systems, including organiza- 
tion of schools and courses of studies, but also it tried various methods 
in raising funds to support school systems. So-called literary funds 
were set up in some of the states, built up by receiving all escheated 
properties and other kinds of state income; poor school funds arose 
in other states, largely endowed by the state’s part of the surplus 
funds distributed by the federal government in 1836. But a system of 
state taxation for education was generally lacking, though a great many 
local taxes were authorized. In this fact lay much of the weakness 
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of the southern school systems: Localism was so imbedded in the 
people that they refused to entrust much authority to the state. Not 
until 1835 did any state provide for a state superintendent of education, 
There was no compulsory school attendance until the twentieth cen- 
tury; but free schools were at least in name provided by some of the 
states, and they functioned successfully in some cities and many local 
communities. 

A great deal of attention was given to the problem of providing 
trained teachers and placing them in the classification of a respected 
profession. As Henry Ruffner of Virginia said in 1841, “The office of 
schoolmaster is too humble and too little lucrative to induce many 
except poor young men to seek it” (p. 234). He would elevate the pro- 
fession by establishing a normal school for teachers; but actually the 
first one of importance to be set up, and perhaps the first one in the 
United States to grant degrees, was Normal College, in North Caro- 
lina, in 1851, which later developed into Trinity College and thence 
into Duke University. 

Prejudice against teaching women the ordinary subjects found in the 
schools for men was widespread throughout the United States. Agita- 
tion against this prejudice and for establishing schools for women 
made its earliest and greatest progress in the South, where, in Georgia, 
in 1836, Wesleyan Female College was founded, and is reputed to be 
the first woman’s college in America to grant degrees. Prejudice against 
educating another segment of the population of the South, the Negroes, 
was re-enforced by what were held to be common sense and matters 
of security. In nearly all of the slave states, laws prohibited the edu- 
cation of Negroes; but according to Jefferson Davis, in 1860, there 
was scarcely a plantation on which many Negroes could not be found 
who could read and write a little. It was the abolitionists’ agitation 
against slavery which led the South, by 1850, to react bitterly against 
most things of northern origin, and especially against northern text- 
books, northern teachers in the South, and southern students going to 
northern schools. 

Such, briefly, is the story that can be gleaned from the 264 docu- 
ments that make up this volume, and though they be documents, few 
are of the dry-as-dust variety; and some, such as A. B. Longstreet's 
“The Turn Out,” have come to be classics. The five-volume set of 
A Documentary History of Education in the South Before 1860 is a 
tribute to the profound scholarship of Edgar W. Knight, its editor and 
compiler, whose untimely death prevented him from hearing the full 
measure of praise which has come to him. 


University of Georgia E. Merton Coutter 
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Negro Slave Songs in the United States. By Miles Mark Fisher. (Itha- 
ca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, for the American Historical 
Association, 1953. Pp. xvi, 223. Bibliography. $4.00.) 


This book is a competent and exhaustive study made by an exceed- 
ingly careful scholar. The subject is obviously ante-bellum songs of 
the Negro slave. What is not obvious is the significance Dr. Fisher 
places on these slave songs. He not only asserts that they are a tre- 
mendous contribution to the development of American music, which 
is a general consensus, but he proves that these lyrics form a body of 
literature which tells the history of the Negro in this country during 
slavery. 

The words of these songs compose an annotated and documented 
record of the Negro’s reactions to American life and the treatment 
he received from white masters and brothers. They form a history 
replete with the psychology and philosophy of the slave. They are, 
moreover, a religious history, and simultaneously a literature of protest. 

Students of anthropology will be interested in the reference to rites 
of initiation practiced by African slaves who brought over religious 
ceremonies and social customs and assimilated them into their life in 
America. These early secret meetings set the pattern of later religious 
gatherings, also secret, and developed into camp meetings and re- 
ligious revivals of southern Negroes. 

Although Dr. Fisher does not claim to include in his study every 
slave song, whether spiritual or secular, he has made such an extensive 
sectional study that the results may be considered examples of the 
entire southern region. Most of his study is confined to the states of 
Virginia, the Carolinas, and Maryland, but since these original colo- 
nies were the earliest homes of slaves, much of the later history of the 
deep South sprang from this section. Slaves were taken from these 
four states into Georgia and in many cases thence to Alabama. Many 
of the lyrics in the book, however, are chiefly familiar to Negroes in 
the border South because they remained more constant in that section, 
while many of the songs familiar to Negroes in the deep South are 
not included. Then, too, there are variants of each melody, and they 
may have been sung in very different ways in as many different states. 
But Dr. Fisher establishes an indisputable premise that in this body 
of sacred and secular songs may be found the key to all Negro life in 
America during a most fascinating period in American history. 

One particular new note of explication is injected and deserves 
mention. The author elaborates the ever-recurring idea of the Ameri- 
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can Colonization Society founded in December, 1816. He emphasizes 
the longing of the Negro slave to return to Africa and his constant sub- 
stitution of the idea of heaven for Africa. Songs, therefore, that indi- 
cated the slave’s longing for a heavenly home, according to Dr. Fisher, 
actually were a substitute revelation of his longing for his distant 
home across the ocean. Here is a new idea supporting the theory of 
protest literature. 

The author does not make such statements as assumptions. He at- 
tempts to prove them through documentary evidence. He has delved 
into a welter of research material, historical, social, and musical, on 
which to base his contentions. If there is any question in the reader's 
mind of probable discrepancies, he must lay these to possible differ- 
ences in interpretation. 

One burning issue, it is reasonable to assume, may come from this 
study—an effort to arrive at the general nature of the slave. Was he as 
docile as Uncle Tom or belligerent as Nat Turner? In the foreword 
to the volume this question is raised. From the viewpoint of Negroes 
this is an irreconcilable issue. Undoubtedly there were docile Negro 
slaves and there were belligerent Negro slaves. The Negro has no 
historical monopoly on either type. He can be both militant and 
humble. Certainly no race can be classified under any general type. 

Dr. Fisher does not enter into controversial issues. He presents 
an objective study. Students of American history, especially the ante- 
bellum, Civil War, and Reconstruction periods, owe him an over- 
whelming debt of gratitude. There is a classified bibliography of im- 
pressive length, and it includes a fine list of primary sources. But the 
work is of general interest to musician, sociologist, and historian alike. 
It is most enlightening and of definite critical value. There is hope 
that it may find a wide audience. 


Jackson College MARGARET WALKER 


Chronicler of the Cavaliers: A Life of the Virginia Novelist Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Caruthers. By Curtis Carroll Davis. (Richmond: Dietz 


Press, Inc., 1953. Pp. xxii, 570. Illustrations, appendices, notes, 
bibliography. $5.00.) 


From many sources Mr. Davis reconstructs the life of physician- 
author Dr. William Alexander Caruthers, 1802-1846, “the first im- 
portant Virginia novelist,” who more than any other is responsible for 
the “cavalier tradition” of Virginia. From God-fearing Scotch Presby- 
terians of the Blue Ridge of Virginia, Caruthers grew up in Lexington 
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and attended small Washington College (now Washington and Lee) 
but did not graduate. He did graduate from the University of Penn- 
sylvania medical school in 1823 and before returning to Lexington to 
practice married wealthy Louisa Gibson of Georgia. After six years 
as a small-town, gentleman doctor, he was bankrupt and sold his prop- 
erty to pay his debts. He moved to New York in 1829 and established 
a practice, though he had to do book reviewing and writing for extra 
money. He published two novels of his own in 1834 and 1835. 
Again financial difficulties arose, and he left New York in 1835. 

Caruthers’ whereabouts for the next two years is conjectural, but 
by 1837 he was practicing in Savannah, where he wrote his third 
novel. Writing was gradually neglected, however, as he devoted most 
of his spare time to civic affairs, holding offices in the city government, 
participating in the Georgia Medical Society (second oldest in the 
nation), and promoting the Georgia Historical Society, of which he 
was a charter member. Tuberculosis, the scourge of his ancestors, 
became evident in 1846, and while in the mountains of western Geor- 
gia for a cure, Caruthers died in Marietta in August, 1846. 

Caruthers’ first novel, The Kentuckian in New York (1834), man- 
ages three romances which end in a triple wedding. The scene moves 
from the South to New York and allows contrasts of sectional manners 
and customs. Its political and economic commentary, however, has 
been its chief attraction for twentieth-century critics. Its favorable 
reception encouraged Harpers to publish Caruthers’ second novel, 
The Cavaliers of Virginia (1835). Written when the historical ro- 
mances of Scott and Cooper were popular, this romance has Nathaniel 
Bacon of Virginia as its hero. Though Caruthers relied heavily on 
early Virginia historians, he freely altered facts and produced “slap- 
dash, sword-and-cloak historical romance of the ‘old school’ before 
that school was old.” More important, however, is the myth of the 
“cavalier tradition” which the book established. Along with Wirt’s 
Sketches of the Life and Character of Patrick Henry and Kennedy’s 
Swallow Barn, this book blends the “plantation tradition” with the 
“cavalier tradition” to produce an ideal aristocracy important to grow- 
ing sectionalism at the time when the new phrase “Southern chivalry” 
was coming into general use. 

The Knights of the Golden Horse-Shoe (1841-1845), Caruthers’ 
third novel, is perhaps the most neglected and yet is the most impor- 
tant in Virginia myth-making. The famous journey of Governor Alex- 
ander Spotswood and his “knights” from Williamsburg in 17'6 (not 
1714 as is so often stated) to the Valley of Virginia furnishes the —«k- 
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ground for the romances of two couples. Replete with local color and 
antiquarianism, the story became the basis of the legends surrounding 
Spotswood, the journey, and the “order” of the Golden Horse-Shoe. 
Spotswood, the paragon of early Virginia historians, comes to life in 
Caruthers’ hands, though he becomes an exponent of the then un- 
named concept of “Manifest Destiny.” 

This biographical and critical study of Dr. Caruthers skillfully com- 
bines thorough research, pleasing presentation, and important new 
information. It will appeal to the general reader as well as the spe- 
cialist. Students of literature will admire the able evaluation of 
Caruthers as a writer and hope that Mr. Davis will eventually answer 
some of the questions he raises concerning Caruthers and James K. 
Paulding. Folklorists will be interested in the evolution of the cavalier 
and horse-shoe myths. Historians will need to consider Caruthers’ 
part in the development of sectionalism. For these specialists Mr. 
Davis has provided the amazing number of 173 pages of appendices, 
notes, and bibliography. The book is handsomely printed and beauti- 
fully bound in the traditional red and blue of the Cavaliers. More such 
studies of southern professional men who were also authors are needed 
to fill out the picture of southern cultural history. Mr. Davis has set 
a splendid example. 


Texas A. and M. College Joun Q. ANDERSON 


General William Jenkins Worth: Monterey’s Forgotten Hero. By Ed- 
ward S. Wallace. (Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press, 
1953. Pp. xii, 242. Maps, illustrations, notes, bibliography. $5.00.) 


In this modest volume Mr. Wallace has assumed the task of resur- 
recting the name of General William Jenkins Worth from what he 
believes to be an unwarranted oblivion. That he has pursued his 
purpose with enthusiasm and energy is obvious. With considerable 
diligence he has unraveled the chief threads of Worth’s long and im- 
pressive military career. Born in Hudson, New York, in 1794 of New 
England seafaring stock, Worth entered the United States army in 
1812, and before the end of the war received a lieutenant’s commission. 
Thereafter he remained in active military service until his death from 
cholera in 1849 at the headquarters of his beloved Eighth Infantry 
in Texas. During the ensuing decades his normal garrison life was 
interrupted by campaigns against the Winnebagos of Wisconsin and 
the Seminoles of Florida. He also served as instructor of infantry tac- 
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tics and as commandant of cadets at West Point under its distinguished 
superintendent Sylvanus Thayer. Among West Point graduates he 
became renowned for his martial character and military perfection. 
No less a student than Robert E. Lee attested to his remarkable sol- 
dierly qualities. 

In a sense this work comprises another in a long list of military his- 
tories of the Mexican War, for the author devotes approximately two 
thirds of the book to this struggle. These pages were written, however, 
with the specific purpose of extracting Worth from the shadow of in- 
competence to which his more literary fellow-officers such as U. S. 
Grant, Winfield Scott, and Ethan Allen Hitchcock have consigned him. 
Those chapters which describe Zachary Taylor’s early campaigns reveal 
that Worth, when given his own command, could perform brilliantly 
and imaginatively. As the book’s subtitle suggests, the author believes 
him the real hero of Monterey. “As for Worth,” he writes, “every man- 
jack in the army knew that it was his victory—and his alone.” Worth 
became the first American soldier to touch shore at Vera Cruz, but 
never again did he have an opportunity to manifest his earlier ingenu- 
ity, “for Winfield Scott was not the man to share the top honors with 
anyone’ (p. 103). The author analyzes the quarrel among the high 
command in Mexico in a somber and measured light, and rightly views 
it a tragedy that three regular army officers such as Scott, Worth, and 
James Duncan, not divided by politics, should have engaged in such 
intense mutual vituperation. And he regards it even more unfortunate 
that Worth and Duncan should have found themselves allied with the 
“shyster,” Gideon J. Pillow. This episode is handled with clarity and 
candor. 

Mr. Wallace has established Worth as a competent officer, perhaps 
the equal militarily of both Taylor and Scott. Yet Worth, aside from 
his purely military activities, was untouched by the turbulence of the 
age in which he lived. He represented none of its major currents. Nor 
did he establish any rapport, apparently, with either its ideas or cru- 
sades. The author, admitting the paucity of historical materials deal- 
ing with Worth’s career, has created no frame of reference for him, 
political or philosophical. The book contains no insights into the gen- 
eral’s world. It is biographical in the narrowest sense. Some reference 
to the age might have added stature to the book, but it would have 
done little credit to Worth, for it would have revealed him a peculiarly 
disinterested observer in an exceedingly vital America. A heavier use 
of manuscripts and published documents might have contributed to a 
more original analysis of the Mexican War campaigns, if not to the 
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general's reputation. One feels that the author has fought in a worthy 
but perhaps an unrewarding cause. 


Iowa State College NorMAN A. GRAEBNER 


The Nebraska Question, 1852-1854. By James C. Malin. (Lawrence, 
Kansas: Author, 1953. Pp. ix, 455. Appendix. $4.00.) 


When James Malin starts talking about the Nebraska Question it 
behooves the serious scholar to listen. Few historians have mastered 
their field so thoroughly and have as much to say about it that is really 
significant. The present volume deals only with a three-year period 
in the limited area of a few counties in northwest Missouri. Yet there 
are few books on present-day shelves that throw more light on the 
events leading to the American Civil War. 

Malin first disposes of the vexing problem of Stephen A. Douglas’ 
motives in introducing the Nebraska Bill. A hitherto unknown letter, 
written to a St. Joseph meeting on December 17, 1853, well before his 
bill was presented, clears up that matter. Douglas wanted to prevent 
the formation of a permanent Indian barrier, spread a line of white 
population to the Pacific, organize the territory, and build a trans- 
continental railroad. As to the slavery question, he hoped that all 
would be willing to “sanction and affirm the principles established 
by the Compromise of 1850.” 

The second step is to gain an understanding of the attitude of the 
people of western Missouri. Here Malin finds that slaves were not 
keeping pace with the free white increases; that a surprisingly large 
proportion of the slaves held were domestics in the towns; and that 
such items as tobacco and hemp were decidedly questionable planta- 
tion crops at best. One county was actually losing slaves. Opinion, 
therefore, favored the organization of the Nebraska Territory and the 
building of the transcontinental railroad, but was sharply opposed to 
the connection of slavery extension with these issues. Like Douglas, 
these Missourians would leave the matter to the future settlers them- 
selves. Even after the issue had been raised their attitude was de- 
fensive, not aggressive. They were especially anxious to avoid discus- 
sion of the Missouri Compromise. They did not wish to hamper their 
main objectives by stirring up old emotions. The St. Joseph meeting, 
a strictly nonpartisan affair, definitely expressed such attitudes. 

Unfortunately outside forces interfered. A new age was dawning 
for America. The Industrial Revolution had overtaken the nation. 
A technology, which brought the steam engine, the telegraph, and 
the steam press, was altering the American scene. Where expansion, 
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up to now, had moved forward along water lines, it could now cut 
straight across great land masses. A powerful new Middle America, 
a balance between North and South, was in the making. Douglas 
knew this and was anxious to be its spokesman. He also knew that 
the late Compromise measures had not ended the slavery conflict; 
they had only borrowed time. And, what was equally important, he 
realized that the Democratic party was in nearly as bad shape as the 
Whigs themselves. It was up to him to find a new compromise. 

The new age was doing something more. It was laying heavy re- 
striction on the freedom of the individual and sharply reducing the 
importance of the states. A new interdependence of man on man and 
region on region was coming with the factory, the new financial struc- 
ture, and the railroad. Most of the values of the preceding era were 
being invalidated. Adjustments were everywhere being demanded. 
That was the reason for so much ferment, so much emphasis on the 
slipping personal freedom and on states’ rights. That it all got chan- 
neled off into a struggle over slavery was a distortion of the basic 
problem of the new day. 

Malin’s application of these things to the Nebraska Question results 
in a rather complex mixture of history and historical approaches. He 
has a vast amount of scolding to do and some hobbies to ride. Yet it 
is quite clear that he considers the Missouri Compromise to belong 
to a time-space unit definitely ended before 1850. The men of a new 
time-space unit had, therefore, felt free to make their own decisions 
unhampered by the past. That decision, as applied to the Mexican 
War annexations, found expression in the Compromise of 1850. Thus 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise was both unnecessary and 
undesirable. It gave the appearance of an admission of a guilty con- 
science and permitted the natural discarding of the shackles of the 
past to be united with the completely separate moral drive against 
slavery per se that had been generating in the abolition movement. 
Symbols took the place of realities. A trumped-up question crowded 
the real problems of the age aside. 

This is an important book, but the author has made one serious mis- 
take. His research is sound and careful and he has thought intelli- 
gently about his findings and drawn some interesting conclusions. He 
does not, however, seem to realize that there are “controversial” fields 
in history, and to think and draw conclusions will only lead to the 
charge of “bias.” He will find himself called a “revisionist’—a very 
nasty word in a profession where respectability and mediocrity are one 
and the same thing. He should know better. 


University of Chicago Avery CRAVEN 
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Stanton: Lincoln’s Secretary of War. By Fletcher Pratt. (New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1953. Pp. xiv, 520. Frontispiece, 
maps, appendix. $5.95. ) 


Of the leading figures of the Civil War, some, like Lincoln and 
Grant, have been written about exhaustively, while others—as, for ex- 
ample, Seward, Chase, and Stanton—have been neglected by biog- 
raphers and their roles minimized in the general histories. Of the 
neglected lot, the one most generally dismissed or condemned has been 
Secretary of War Edwin McMasters Stanton. An unpleasant person, 
disliked by both Grant and McClellan and by their contemporary sup- 
porters and their latter-day claques, distrusted by Democrats whom he 
deserted, and condemned by Democratic historians, Stanton has ap- 
peared in historical writings as a highly contradictory character. Nor- 
mally, writers have credited him with honesty and efficiency in the 
conduct of the War Department, and at the same time as a conspirator 
and intriguer who successively, as a cabinet officer, betrayed Buchanan, 
Lincoln, and Johnson. Yet Lincoln, whom no historian ever criticizes 
any more and upon whom each new book confers a new, posthumous 
virtue, appointed Stanton to his cahinet, spent the long hours of 
anxious nights with him in the War Department's telegraph room, and 
showed an amused tolerance for his war secretary's eccentricities. 
Clearly, a new, careful, scholarly evaluation of Stanton’s character, 
deeds, and function has long been needed. Gorham’s and Flowers’ 
biased and partisan apologies are approximately a half-century old. 

Unfortunately, Fletcher Pratt's biography, based almost entirely on 
the two older books, does not meet the need. In the first place, it 
contains no news. There exists, for example, a family memoir of Stan- 
ton which, although it is in private hands, is readily available to compe- 
tent researchers, but Pratt has not seen it. At the same time, his use 
of the printed material has been confined to the obvious. Such new 
facts as might be found herein are of dubious merit: Sheridan throwing 
his flask to the top of Missionary Ridge and following it up, a variant 
name for Lundy’s antislavery paper, a fresh version of the Freeport 
Doctrine which misses the point, the Whig party in the election of 
1860, and Andrew Johnson probably guided by spiritualists. Fresh- 
ness, too, is obtained by some linguistic innovations: Stanton “opted” 
for Congressional Reconstruction; “he did a not ineffective much”: and 
he was once in a discussion which was “even more movemented.” But 
neither innovations in language nor in incidental data cover the lack 
of new material on the subject. 

At the same time there is, in this volume, neither freshness of view- 
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point nor of interpretation. It is a brief submitted in the case of Stan- 
ton, and the defense rests on the assertion that he was intensely devoted 
to the Union. He had, it seems, taken an oath to support the United 
States rather than the administrations of Buchanan, Lincoln, and John- 
son. In contrast, when he knuckled under to Lincoln, he appears as 
an executive attempting to advise on policy but loyally supporting his 
superior when once a decision had been made. He was withal honest, 
hard-working, and efficient—and any errors were the deeds of that 
highly convenient whipping boy, Henry W. Halleck! 

Yet this defense of Stanton is but a minor theme in the book. It is, 
in fact, hardly a biography at all, but rather an impressionistic history 
of the military events of the Civil War. It is sadly lacking in balance: 
Over a hundred pages are devoted to an elaborate denunciation of 
McClellan, less than forty to the Reconstruction period. A forty-page 
appendix discusses eleven “controversies” and “The Controversies in 
General,” but they merely reassert Stanton’s uprightness. There are 
no notes or bibliography. 


University of Wisconsin Witu1aM B. HEsseLTINE 


The Civil War: An Unvarnished Account of the Late But Still Lively 
Hostilities. By James Street. (New York: Dial Press, 1953. Pp. 
144. Illustrations. $3.00.) 


James Street, in this book, vaguely reminds me of Bill Arp—no of- 
fense meant to either author. But to both, the Civil War had its 
humorous moments. There's a considerable difference between Arp 
and Street, though: Arp wrote to relieve the tedium and dailyness of 
a war—Street’s motives are a little hard to determine, but popularity 
seems to be a major consideration. Don’t ask me if that’s good or bad. 
If you want opinions or morals consult Mr. Street’s book. 

This book, as Mr. Street well knows, isn’t likely to please historians 
much—but so what? Historians are people who live in library stacks. 
Readers who like this book—and I suspect there will be many—will 
say that criticism by historians is sour grapes because historians’ books 
on the Civil War dont make money. This isn’t a fair assertion, since 
historians are not competing in the fiction market with books on the 
war. 

The dust jacket sheds considerable light on just what this book is: 
“The Civil War as told by James Street.” That’s about right; the result 
is a good story, by a good storyteller. Somebody once remarked that 
historians of the Civil War are the most close and captious critics of 
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all, and since there’s probably much truth in this, I admire Mr. Street’s 
nerve. He doesn’t hesitate to stick his neck out, tossing around opin- 
ions with gusto and abandon. The historical reputations of a great 
many Civil War celebrities—Sherman, Lee, Grant, Jackson, Lincoln, 
Davis, etc.—have at last been evaluated and pigeonholed to Mr. Street's 
satisfaction; and doubtless to the satisfaction of a great many others 
in this digest age. 

Obviously there’s a lot in this book I don’t agree with—I think some 
of the statistics are suspect, many of the generalizations dangerous, 
and many of the facts muddled or distorted. I concede that in the 
space used appreciable amounts of facts had to be left out or ignored. 
I quibble only with the wisdom of the selection process. 

The Civil War essays to be a brief view of the whole struggle from 
the beginning to the end. Mr. Street considers military and civil af- 
fairs, North and South, with scattered dabs of social, economic, and 
diplomatic history thrown at the pages as they come by. The style is 
quick, kaleidoscopic—reads well, with the exception of an occasional 
non sequitur. 

There will be a market for this book (one reason is the dust jacket, 
which would do credit to Mickey Spillane), and its effects, as Mr. 
Street hopes, soon will be discernible in the “Martini” and “Gibson 
leagues” of Civil War conversationalists. The author has sought to 
stock the argumentative arsenal of cocktail-hour scholars by adding a 
sort of glossary-encyclopedia as a last chapter. This is designed to 
qualify any reader to take on all comers in a debate on “The War.” 
I don’t see the need for this. 

This book ought to make a lot of people hopping mad—mad enough, 
maybe, to dig around in some old history book to find out what really 
happened. 

I imagine some of Mr. Street’s many friends will be glad when he 
gets around once again to writing openly-avowed fiction. 


Washington University, St. Louis FRANK E. VANDIVER 


Proceedings of the First Confederate Congress, Fourth Session: 7 De- 
cember 1863-18 December 1864. Edited by Frank E. Vandiver. 
Southern Historical Society Papers, New Series, Number XII, 
Whole Number L. (Richmond: Virginia Historical Society, 1953. 
Pp. viii, 463. $5.00.) 


The Southern Historical Society (not to be confused with the South- 
ern Historical Association ), founded in 1869, has been dissolved. This 
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reviewer wishes to express his appreciation to Mr. J. Ambler Johnston, 
the sole surviving member of the Southern Historical Society, for his 
willingness to allow the Virginia Historical Society to take over the 
assets of the former, including the back issues of its publications, the 
manuscript copy for three projected volumes in the Southern Historical 
Society Papers series, and sufficient funds to print one volume. The vol- 
ume being reviewed here, the fiftieth of the Southern Historical Society 
Papers, is the first of three that are scheduled to appear under the 
auspices of the Virginia Historical Society. This volume presents the 
proceedings of the fourth session, First Congress of the Confederate 
States of America, covering the period December 7, 1863, to February 
18, 1864. The society hopes to publish the remaining two volumes 
and an index volume as soon as the necessary funds are obtained. The 
publication of these volumes will complete the proceedings of the Con- 
federate Congress and will terminate the serial existence of the South- 
ern Historical Society Papers. 

The last three volumes of the proceedings should be dedicated to 
the memory of Douglas Southall Freeman, the person most responsible 
for their appearance. Dr. Freeman served on the publication commit- 
tee for the six volumes previously issued. Depression and war made 
publication a difficult task, and all those connected with this venture 
should be applauded for their work. This project, begun in 1923, was 
interrupted by financial losses in 1930. Publication was resumed in 
1941 but came to a halt with the volume that appeared in 1943. The 
present volume is the seventh in the series and the first to be published 
since 1943. 

Professor Vandiver has done commendable work as editor of this 
volume. In a provocative four-page foreword to the volume he briefly 
discusses the characteristics of the members of the fourth session of 
the Confederate Congress and the problems, old and new, that faced 
this assembly. Calling attention to the fact that the men who served 
in the Confederate Congress were “petty, picayunish, quarrelsome,” 
Vandiver points out that these men also displayed “deliberation, dig- 
nity, sincerity.” This session, he points out, had to deal with such 
problems as dwindling man power, depletion of supply depots, failure 
of impressment, blockade-running, and financial weakness. It is inter- 
esting to note incidentally that Vandiver agrees with the Ramsdell 
point of view that “the question of the currency doubtless was funda- 
mental.” He suggests that in addition to the legislators’ consideration 
of outstanding problems in this Congress, the place of political bombast 
in the legislative picture should be recognized by all researchers. Per- 
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haps he could have given even more emphasis to this aspect of the 
proceedings. A study of this “Buncombe” would be revealing. The 
record of such a legislator as Henry Stuart Foote of the fifth congres- 
sional district of Tennessee in this and other sessions of the Congress 
would serve as an example. 

Every historian of the Civil War period owes a debt of gratitude to 
the Southern Historical Society for its publication of original source 
materials. Many scholars will agree with Vandiver, as this reviewer 
does, that these proceedings are “fascinating reading” as well as a “gold 
mine to the historians of the Confederacy.” Anyone who has engaged 
in research in Confederate history will welcome the successful com- 
pletion of this publication venture. How much easier it will be to use 
these nine volumes in place of the dirty, incomplete, and too often 
unobtainable files of the Richmond Examiner! 


Mississippi Southern College Joun EpMonp GONZALES 


A Stillness at Appomattox. By Bruce Catton. (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1953. Pp. x, 438. Maps, bibliog- 
raphy, notes. $5.00. ) 


After a year of bitter and sanguinary fighting between two great 
armies there came on Palm Sunday, April 9, 1865, a stillness at 
Appomattox. Along the lines on both sides men sat mute and stunned. 
Some wept. Some on the Yankee side cheered. Many could not be- 
lieve it was really over. But it was over, and Lee and Grant confirmed 
the fact at brief ceremonies in the McLean house. This final life-and- 
death struggle between the Army of Northern Virginia and the Army 
of the Potomac is the theme of A Stillness at Appomattox. Over and 
above this is the account of how Grant took an army for whom glory 
was out of date and molded it into an effective fighting force within 
the space of a few months. 

The author doubtless would be the first to admit that no startling 
new information has been revealed nor any significant new interpre- 
tations of existing material advanced. What has been done, however, 
is an excellent job of retelling in a most dramatic style this story of 
how Grant defeated Lee between May, 1864, and April, 1865. The 
author reveals no bias in his account although the campaign is viewed 
over the shoulder of Grant. He does not hesitate to point out the glar- 
ing deficiencies in the northern army, but there is a distinct impression 
that Mr. Catton has been rather too charitable in his treatment of cer- 
tain officers, notably Kilpatrick, and that he has clothed Sheridan in 
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too heroic a garb. On the whole, however, the sharply etched minia- 
tures of the officers of the Army of the Potomac add much to the value 
of the book. 

For his source material the author has gone to the standard reference 
material of the Civil War period—the Official Records, general his- 
tories, Battles and Leaders, and scores of regimental, brigade, and 
corps histories. Although the author states he has had access to cer- 
tain manuscript material in the form of soldiers’ letters and diaries, 
citations of them are rather infrequent. The use of anecdotal material 
from the regimental histories is excellent. This material has been 
shaped by the author’s powerful style into an account of battle which 
makes the reader shiver with its stark reality. One can almost literally 
smell the stench of the smoky Wilderness where wounded men 
writhed and screamed in agony as they watched wicked tongues of 
woodfires move toward them like fiery serpents to administer the hor- 
rible coup de grdce of cremation. 

Excellent as the use of regimental and corps history has been, how- 
ever, one wonders how such works as Swinton’s Campaigns of the 
Army of the Potomac and Trobriand’s Four Years with the Army of the 
Potomac were overlooked. The meticulous historian also will wonder 
at times where the information from sources cited leaves off and the 
author's imagination begins. 

Grant emerges from the pages of this book a greater hero than his 
most sympathetic biographers have pictured him. Things such as this 
are, of course, more a matter of interpretation than of basic facts. This 
reviewer may be pardoned, then, if he goes to the facts and comes up 
with some different opinions. For example, it seems rather difficult to 
substantiate the statement that “the country at large believed that he 
[Grant] was the man who at last was going to win the war, possibly 
very quickly” (p. 39). One might also question the statement that he 
was “a man infinitely more complex than most people could realize” 
(p. 41). It is, of course, always difficult to determine the state of public 
opinion. Particularly is this true in any such period as that of the 
politically and emotionally divided North in 1863-1864. It may well 
be, also, that Grant’s greatness as a general should be attributed to his 
simplicity rather than to his complexity. 

At any rate the book is well worth reading by the historian, even 
the specialist in the Civil War period. He will find much to praise and 
some things to condemn and argue over. Perhaps one could ask no 
more of a book such as this. 


Tulane University Joun P. Dyer 
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Pardon and Amnesty under Lincoln and Johnson: The Restoration of 
the Confederates to Their Rights and Privileges, 1861-1898. By 
Jonathan Truman Dorris. Introduction by J. G. Randall. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1953. Pp. xxii, 459, 
Bibliography. $7.50. ) 


The late Professor James G. Randall comments in his introduction to 
this work, “Dr. Dorris is not only covering a subject for which no 
adequate monograph has previously been presented; he is also prob- 
ing into topics that are fundamental, that go back to first causes, and 
that involve some of the most challenging problems which statesmen 
have faced.” The problem of evaluating the offense involved in sup- 
porting the Confederacy and the various stages of pardon and amnesty 
are here, for the first time, traced in coherent manner. Good perspec- 
tive has been maintained, and the reader is guided with deftness 
through this involved aspect of sectional readjustment. 

The study opens with the topic of wartime clemency to political 
and military prisoners. This is followed by chapters on the evolution 
of Lincoln’s amnesty policies and their integral relationship with his 
reconstruction plans. President Johnson’s acceptance of Lincoln’s basic 
approach is explained; and several chapters are devoted to analyzing 
the program of granting individual pardons to those exempted from 
amnesty, including separate chapters on the problems of Robert E. Lee 
and Jefferson Davis. Congressional attempts to curtail Johnson’s 
amnesty program are described, and congressional acts of relief from 
disabilities sustained under the Fourteenth Amendment and under 
various federal laws are traced through the years of declining inter- 
sectional hostility to 1898. The study concludes with an account of 
judicial interpretations affecting pardon and amnesty. 

As one reads the statements made by numerous southern leaders in 
long petitions or terse requests for individual pardon, the question 
of whether the South was ever a nation seems to intrude itself. Dr. 
Dorris reports little that would be considered impressive evidence of 
true southern nationalism but properly avoids digressing on that ques- 
tion. It is to be hoped that he will elsewhere report the impressions on 
this subject he gleaned from the countless petitions. 

The author was not always as scrupulous in regard to digressions. 
At the end of the chapter on Robert E. Lee may be found a provoca- 
tive interpretation that Lee made an error in going with Virginia and 
the Confederacy. “Lee must be classified as conservative and reaction- 
ary because he supported the Confederacy,” Dr. Dorris concludes 
(p. 133). On another subject, also, the author expresses an opinion 
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that may elicit some objection. Of Reconstruction he comments: “Thus 
the whole nation suffered, for a country can be no healthier, happier, 
or more prosperous, at a given time, than its most ailing section” 
(p. 170). 

The chapter on pardon and amnesty in the courts reflects consider- 
able credit on the United States Supreme Court. It is brought out that 
this court overruled Congress both as to its power to limit the presi- 
dential pardoning power and as to its ability to prevent cases from 
being appealed to the Supreme Court where claims court judgments 
had been based on evidence of pardons. 

It is difficult to read a special study of this type without regretting 
the difficulty in presenting a balanced view of major historical figures 
from their roles in a single capacity. Lincoln’s “partiality toward Ken- 
tuckians” may have had a political justification in national interest 
rather than simply instances of his “being especially merciful when 
they were from his native state,” as Dr. Dorris suggests (p. 80). An- 
drew Johnson, or at least his White House appointees, fare rather 
badly in the chapter on pardon seekers and brokers where influence 
of an improper sort is revealed in the hastening of certain pardons. It 
is unfortunate that the author was not able to get to the bottom of 
charges of improper influence exerted by Mrs. L. L. Cobb. Johnson, 
himself, was implicated by some of these charges. 

Activities of wives of imprisoned Confederates after the war seeking 
the release of their husbands make an inspiring story. Despite the 
tragic aspect of the cases, there was an element of humor in the con- 
sternation of plebeian Andrew Johnson at impassioned pleas from such 
ladies as Mrs. Clement C. Clay and Mrs. Richard S. Ewell. 

This careful study belongs with the basic works on the Civil War 
and Reconstruction. 


Georgia Teachers College THomas B. ALEXANDER 


Southern Accent: From Uncle Remus to Oak Ridge. By William T. 
Polk. (New York: William Morrow and Company, 1953. Pp. viii, 
264. $4.00.) 


It is becoming more and more difficult to write a good book on the 
South, the whole South, and nothing but the South from any point of 
view. No author, not even a Dixiecrat, can speak for this diversified 
region, which is no longer set off, if it ever was set off, from the rest 
of the United States by a common denominator of poverty, pride, 
prejudice, or other ill. There should be some kind of law for requiring 
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any author or book dealing with the South to limit scope of coverage 
to a single phase, historical period, or geographical subdivision of this 
regional society. Mr. Polk would be found guilty of violating that 
law, although the jury might like his book enough to acquit him. 

We have already had such broad studies on the region as The New 
South (Holland Thompson), The Southern South (A. B. Hart), The 
Advancing South (Edwin Mims), The Changing South (W. J. Robert- 
son), The Fighting South (J. T. Graves), and The South Old and 
New (F. B. Simkins). Mr. Polk’s work follows these works in its man- 
ner of wide coverage but with an extension to a time later than these 
other writers treated. His title might preferably be Southern Accents 
to fit his plurality of contents and comments. He writes distinctly as a 
working journalist, avoiding such bookish trappings as index, bibliog- 
raphy, and footnotes (with one exception, like an oyster in benefit- 
supper soup). He writes avowedly as a native and resident of North 
Carolina, where he is associate editor of the Greensboro Daily News. 
He is a graduate of the University of North Carolina and reflects ac- 
quaintance with Professor Howard W. Odum in both person and tome. 

Mr. Polk interprets the South pretty largely in terms of North Caro- 
lina insights. But he is widely read, and when he gets away from 
Tarheel material he relies heavily or eruditely upon sentences, para- 
graphs, or pages from other authors. Some of this is old stuff, such as 
the long passage by Henry Grady on the funeral in which every ma- 
terial item or facility was extraregional except the corpse and the hole 
in the ground. Thus by observation and information Mr. Polk looks 
at past and present, folklore and H-bomb, race relations and politics, 
economic trends and currents of thought. His analysis is dichoto- 
mous; he sees two Souths, not one or many. His sidelights have high 
merit of balance and readability. His sixteen chapters are good nug- 
gets not quite processed into one piece. The chapters are distributed 
under the four grand-divisional questions: I. “What Is the South?” 
II. “What Is the South Doing?” III. “What Is the South Thinking?” 
IV. “What Is the South Becoming?” The author makes no pretense 
of fully answering any of these big questions, but he discusses all of 
them with healthy faith, hope, and clarity. 

Southern Accent does not always convey the context or perspective 
of other writings from which it draws points or facts for its own good 
purpose. To a degree, this is inevitable, but there might have been 
more pains to avoid it at one or two points. In discussing the twelve- 
man book, I'll Take My Stand, for example (pp. 247-48), Mr. Polk 
refers to this reviewer and to Professor Frank L. Owsley, with quota- 
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tions from both with credit, but with no implication that this provoca- 
tive work, which appeared in 1930, was projected by members of the 
English department of Vanderbilt University. There are ways in which 
Owsley is not “their leader in so far as these individualists had a 
leader,” although that historian is no timid soul when it comes to state- 
ment of his views. The point is, I'll Take My Stand moved beyond 
history or social science in its weighing of values. And the last cham- 
pion of I'll Take My Stand before or after Gabriel blows his horn will 
be Donald Davidson. Mr. Polk should have mentioned him and one 
or two others in giving more than a page to the symposium and its 
aftermath. 


Vanderbilt University H. C. Nrxon 


Gulf to Rockies: The Heritage of the Fort Worth and Denver-Colorado 
and Southern Railways, 1861-1898. By Richard C. Overton. ( Aus- 
tin: University of Texas Press, 1953. Pp. xiv, 410. Illustrations, 
maps, charts, bibliography. $5.00. ) 


Of the dozens of histories of railroad companies that have appeared 
in the last fifteen years, the great majority may be dismissed as glamor- 
ized and inaccurate accounts, representing feeble efforts at better 
public relations. Most of the remainder have consisted of works re- 
stricted either by lack of interpretation, omission of important business 
relationships, or concentration on a particular problem. 

As a result Richard Overton’s Gulf to Rockies may be hailed as the 
first scholarly and comprehensive account of the building of a trunk- 
line route. Some of the merits of the beok derive from Professor Over- 
ton’s special training for the task. His Harvard doctoral dissertation 
was on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy's land policy, and since then 
he has continuously mixed with his academic career both study of the 
Burlington system and service with its management. Gulf to Rockies 
is the first of three or four volumes that will tell the history of the 
present-day Burlington, and the first volume in the Northwestern Uni- 
versity business history series. 

Construction on the railroads that were to comprise a longitudinal 
route across the western edge of the great plains from Denver to Fort 
Worth was not started until 1881. From the standpoint of the powerful 
Union Pacific and Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé companies that 
carried the east-west traffic of the area, the new road ran in the wrong 
direction. It threatened to draw off far-western traffic and divert it 
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to steamers at the Gulf ports. The established transcontinentals, in 
turn, threatened the earning power of the new route. 

These formidable rivals might well have prevented the building of 
a north-south trunkline had it not been for the force and energy of 
John Evans and Grenville M. Dodge. Evans, an ex-governor of Colo- 
rado territory, represented the interests of Denver; and Dodge, the 
famous construction engineer, then associated with Gould in the build- 
ing of the Texas Pacific, took up the cause of Fort Worth. Through 
their combined efforts, during the next decade the road was com- 
pleted. In 1890 the upper portion of the line became part of the Union 
Pacific, in 1899 it regained an independent status as the Colorado and 
Southern, and in 1908 the whole route passed into the hands of the 
Burlington-Northern Pacific interests. 

Gulf to Rockies is a detailed study of the promotion, finance, and 
construction of the two separate halves of the trunkline. The relations 
of western promoters and operating men with eastern financiers, of 
construction and land-company officers with themselves as officers of 
the railroad, and of the railroad with the community are brought out 
as never before in a company history. Professor Overton stresses the 
often overlooked fact that there were high elements of risk in con- 
struction contracts and township planning. But it is also true that when 
the risks turned out favorably, construction and land were the chief 
sources of profit for railroad entrepreneurs. 

The book is not a study of railroad operation. Such a limitation 
was no doubt dictated by space and the desire to emphasize the 
achievement of establishing the route. Nevertheless, the inability of 
the reader to know how traffic was developing in relation to operating 
costs takes away a significant element from the financial picture. One 
gathers that up to 1899 when the story ends, Evans and Dodge had 
been able to preserve the corporate identities of the northern and 
southern ends of the line, but had not been able to maintain a profit- 
able route. 

Reginald Marsh’s pen-and-ink sketches and Professor Overton's ex- 
cellent maps and well-chosen illustrations make this an unusually 
attractive book. The footnotes are where they belong, at the foot of 
the pages, and there is a complete bibliography. The index, however, 
contains little beyond names. 

A final feature that distinguishes Gulf to Rockies from earlier and 
lesser railroad histories is that it is well written. A profound knowl- 
edge of the subject gives color and life to the writing without resort 
to tawdry journalistic tricks. Both Dodge and Evans emerge naturally 
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as characters through sympathetic understanding of what they thought 
and did. There is a mass of detail, but it is carefully organized around 
the central theme of building a railroad. 


University of Pennsylvania Tuomas C. CocHRAN 


Steam Power on the American Farm. By Reynold M. Wik. (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1953. Pp. xii, 288. 
Notes, appendix, bibliography. $5.00.) 


For those who can remember the monstrous steam engines and 
threshing outfits of bygone days, this book will stir many nostalgic 
memories. For those who have never heard the chug of the steam 
engine, or smelled freshly threshed straw, or who have never let the 
new wheat run between their fingers, Professor Wik’s book will be an 
interesting and informative eye opener. If anyone believes that a book 
dealing with steam power on American farms could be only dull, he 
is in for a pleasant surprise. Parts of this study abound in human inter- 
est. The Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fellowship Committee judged 
wisely in granting the Wik manuscript an award in 1950. 

There were some steam engines used in agricultural work shortly 
after 1800. They produced power for sawing wood, running mills on 
sugar plantations, threshing rice, and for operating cotton gins. By 
1838 there were some four hundred portable steam engines doing work 
directly related to agriculture. Although several firms were manu- 
facturing such engines by the 1850's, they “were still a luxury to be 
enjoyed by a few wealthy planters in the South and a handful of gentle- 
man farmers living on huge prairie domains in the Middle West.” 

By the 1870's, however, manufacturers had meet the demand for a 
self-propelled engine which could be used for plowing, as well as for 
belt work, particularly threshing. But even then the prices of $1,000 
for a steam engine and $2,000 for an engine and threshing machine 
were beyond the reach of most farmers. The cost of a complete thresh- 
ing outfit after 1900 was around $4,000. Consequently, custom work 
developed. With the success of the self-propelled steam engine, steam 
power on the farm reached its zenith between 1885 and 1912. Most 
of the steam engines were on Midwest and Great Plains farms and on 
the West Coast. In 1880 the Dalrymple and Grandin farms in the Red 
River Valley of Dakota had thirty steam engines. 

After showing the gradual development of steam power on the farm, 
Professor Wik discusses in detail the steam-powered threshing outfits. 
Only a few pages are devoted to the use of steam power for plowing 
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and other field operations. The chapters entitled “The Steam-Engine 
Boom, 1885-1912” and “The Heyday of Steam Power on the Farm” are 
the heart of the study and, to a considerable degree, are a history of 
threshing in that period. These chapters, especially the latter one, 
show that agricultural history need not be dull. For instance, Wik de- 
scribes the sounds created by a dozen threshermen around a noonday 
table, eating corn off the cob and drinking coffee, as blending “into 
a rhapsody of almost orchestral quality.” Chapters on sales and dis- 
tribution, threshermen’s organizations, and the decline of steam power 
on the farm round out an outstanding study. The author properly 
shows that, while not many farmers ever owned steam engines, their 
widespread use by custom operators and ownership on a co-operative 
basis went a long way to sell farmers on power farming. 

Wik’s book is very heavily documented. One chapter has 258 cita- 
tions! The sources range from the business papers of firms like the 
J. I. Case Company to interviews with old-time threshermen and steam 
engine operators. Many fine illustrations have been included, showing 
different brands and models of steam engines and threshing outfits. A 
valuable appendix is included and the index is adequate. It is un- 
fortunate that the book’s format is so dull and forbidding. Otherwise 
it is excellent. Steam Power on the American Farm is a significant 
addition to the agricultural history of the United States. 


University of Oklahoma GriBert C. Fire 


The XIT Ranch of Texas and the Early Days of the Llano Estacado. 
By J. Evetts Haley. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1953. 
Pp. xiv, 258. Maps, illustrations, appendix, bibliography. $4.00.) 


Evetts Haley is a rancher and a trained historian who has taught at 
the University of Texas and West Texas Technological College. His 
home is at Canyon where he makes frequent use of the archives of the 
Panhandle-Plains Historical Society. The descendants of C. B. and 
John V. Farwell of Chicago, who had accepted three million acres in 
lieu of money for building the capitol building for Texas, placed the 
records of the XIT Ranch which embraced this land with the society. 
Haley brought out a limited edition in 1929, but it was soon off the 
market. The rare copies which did circulate have brought over $100 
at auction. The present edition lacks some half-dozen pages of the 
first, but the new edition is improved for the general reader by break- 
ing up some long paragraphs into shorter ones, and now and then a 
bit of the mature philosophy of the plainsman is added. While the 
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number of illustrations has been cut in half, the University of Okla- 
homa Press has increased the clarity of the pictures over the originals 
and the maps of the ranch lands and Montana Trail are decided im- 
provements. Many of the deletions were of letters which were difficult 
to read, but the lonely longhorn is missed. The author's care in work- 
ing over paragraph introductions has been worth the effort. 

Haley writes with an intimate knowledge of the cowman’s language. 
Having just weathered a prolonged drought, Haley testifies to the im- 
portance of the environmental approach to history and holds that 
“nature still dictates the plot and largely determines the outcome.” 
His superb biographies of Charles Goodnight and George W. Littlefield 
approach the subject of the rise of the cattle kingdom through the work 
of individualists. The XIT Ranch never loses sight of the role of the 
individualists, like the Farwell brothers, Abner Taylor, and “Barbecue” 
Campbell, and each cowboy has his identity, but the conquest of the 
last frontier in Texas is viewed as the work of a corporation, financed 
from Chicago and London. In the early nineties, when the correct- 
ness of the western line of 103° was being debated, it was important 
that a Farwell and Abner Taylor both represented the state of Illinois 
in Congress. A strip about one half a mile wide and possibly 310 
miles long was involved. It was not settled favorably for the ranch 
and for Texas until 1911 when President Taft listened to John Far- 
well’s case. 

The first three chapters trace the building up of meager knowledge 
about the Staked Plains from Coronado’s journey to railroad surveys. 
By 1886 the XIT had over 750 miles of fence; the western line with 
“jogs” was 260 miles long. By the late nineties when the ranch had 
been divided into numerous pastures, there were 1,500 miles of four- 
strand fence, 100,000 posts, and the numerous gates had required a 
“carload of hinges.” The author has shown what happened to the long- 
horns when crossed with Aberdeen Angus or Hereford bulls and skill- 
fully moved from pasture to pasture. The animals were prepared to 
walk one thousand miles to Montana and to fatten through two colder 
winters before being marketed in Chicago under Farwell’s watchful 
eye. 

Haley writes graphically about rustlers, brand burners, maverickers, 
and the long fight for law and order. Some of the best writing is about 
the everyday life of the cowboy in the chapters titled “When Grass 
Begins to Grow” and “Bog Camps, Lobos, and Prairie Fires.” The last 
chapter describes the breakup of the largest ranch in Texas into wheat 
farms and smaller ranches. At the end of 1950 the Farwell interests 
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held only twenty thousand of the original three million acres, but they 
had mineral rights under portions of the old holdings, “still firm in 
the belief that it is good to own property in Texas.” Only a comparison 
of the bibliographies of the two editions revealed that the busy rancher, 
plagued by accidents and drought, had infringed upon the time of the 
historian. 


University of Texas Rosert C. CotNer 


Arthur Pue Gorman. By John R. Lambert, Jr. (Baton Rouge: Louis- 
iana State University Press, 1953. Pp. xvi, 397. Illustrations, bib- 
liography. $6.00.) 


This excellent biography fills an important gap in the literature of 
American political history. Arthur Pue Gorman was not only a man- 
agerial politician perhaps without peer in the Democratic party of 
the Cleveland era, but also, as the leading protectionist in the party 
after Samuel J. Randall, the most prominent foe of Cleveland liberal- 
ism. The biography of Gorman was a difficult book to put between 
covers. Gorman left a journal of sorts, and a substantial number of his 
letters and papers were available in the collections of his contem- 
poraries, but his biographer has been compelled to lean heavily on a 
less personalized body of printed material; hence a book eloquent of 
the times but only implicit with the character and personality of 
the man. 

Mr. Lambert traces Gorman’s public career from his entry into the 
political arena at Washington as page, messenger, assistant postmaster, 
and postmaster of the United States Senate, through his rise in Mary- 
land politics and elevation in 1881 to the Senate, to his death in 1906. 
In recognition of his skill in party management he was elected chair- 
man of the Democratic National Executive Committee which directed 
the successful Cleveland campaign for the presidency in 1884; and 
for the same reason, it appears, he was chosen chairman of the Demo- 
cratic senatorial caucus in 1889, a position he was to hold for ten years. 
Gorman was not only master of his own political machine in Maryland 
and a force in the Democratic party in his own right. He also had 
powerful business connections and, it appears, was a key figure in the 
hidden government of his day. 

It was as Senate caucus leader that Gorman did yeoman service for 
the Democratic party in its successful fight against the Federal Elec- 
tions Bill, commonly called the Lodge Force Bill, and it was from 
that important post that he directed the strategy which so effectively 
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emasculated the Wilson Tariff Bill. He reached the climax of his 
career in 1892 when he failed in his effort to obtain the Democratic 
presidential nomination. Having passed the zenith of his political 
pre-eminence, his fortunes declined rapidly after the unhappy out- 
come of the tariff struggle of 1894, with the result that he failed of 
re-election to the Senate. In retirement from 1899 until 1903, he was 
finally returned to his former seat where he remained until his death. 
According to the author, his more positive contributions were “his 
opposition to Radicalism, his businesslike administration of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, his concern for an intelligent electorate, his 
efforts to curb the special privileges of railroads and corporations, his 
fight against the Force Bill, his unhysterical approach to the free sil- 
ver controversy, his conservative attitude towards tariff reform, and 
his abiding distrust of imperialism.” The further claim is made that 
“Gorman brought conservative leadership to his party in the years 
following the Civil War and attempted through compromise to smooth 
the transition from the politics of the antebellum era to the politics of 
a new industrial age.” 

Mr. Lambert makes an excellent case for Gorman the party man, 
the machine boss, and the adroit politician, but he is less successful in 
his apparent effort to elevate Gorman to the rank of a statesman. 
Although Gorman played a leading role in the enactment of the Inter- 
state Commerce Law, his most conspicuous work as a legislator was 
negative, as his obstructive tactics against repeal of the Sherman Silver 
Purchase Act and the enactment of the Wilson Tariff Bill bear witness. 
It is significant that he was a member of some of the most important 
committees of the Senate, yet no important measure bore his name 
except the Wilson-Gorman Tariff Act, and that chiefly by virtue of 
the part he played behind the scenes. Nor can students of the period 
accept without reservation the author's rather surprising statement 
that Gorman—the very embodiment of ultraconservatism—was merely 
“too engrossed in practical politics to aspire to a career of reform.” 

The book is an important contribution to the political literature of 
the Cleveland era. Mr. Lambert has given us a lively account of one 
of the most controversial figures in American politics. The book is 
carefully written, well documented, and adequately indexed. 


West Virginia University Festus P. SuMMERs 
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Twins of Genius. By Guy A. Cardwell. (East Lansing: Michigan State 
College Press, 1953. Pp. iv, 134. Frontispiece, notes. $2.50.) 


In 1885 a newspaper critic began his survey of George W. Cable's 
prose by deriding reviewers who “have a shrewd trick of gathering in 
a few moments such a dazzling richness of information . . . as will 
astonish their mammas at home as well as themselves three months 
later.” Mr. Cardwell, who reprints this gibe in his Twins of Genius, 
should be safe from such poseurs. Only a few Twain or Cable en- 
thusiasts will be able, perhaps, to extend or amend his text. He has 
chosen a limited subject and has dealt with it meticulously; he has 
searched through scattered files of newspapers and has drawn on 
manuscripts in the Tulane, Harvard, and Huntington collections. Mis- 
prints and errors of fact are so scarce that one is reduced to grumbling 
about the practice of placing footnotes to previously unpublished 
letters at the rear of the book. 

Twins of Genius prints eighteen new letters from Cable to Mark 
Twain and twenty letters from Twain to Cable, written between 1881 
and 1906. Through the notes these letters are fully explained and are 
woven into the extensive pattern of material already available. A sep- 
arate introduction covers the Twain and Cable joint reading tour of 
1884-1885 around which the correspondence centered. Mr. Cardwell 
exhumes the business arrangements, the itinerary, and the inevitable 
reviews and interviews which marked the performers’ trail. He settles 
(and de-emphasizes) the much-bruited problem of the friction be- 
tween these two unusual personalities who were indeed, as their pub- 
licity handouts proclaimed, twins in genius but who were not identical 
twins by any means. Mr. Cardwell places a fresh stress on the posi- 
tive ways in which this pair might have influenced each other. Very 
tentatively, he concludes that Cable, the militant liberal on southern 
questions, stimulated that stinging reappraisal of Dixie culture which 
made Huck Finn so superior to Tom Sawyer. 

Twins of Genius is a short yet valuable book. Twain continues to 
loom large and to lend importance to works dealing with him. He is 
of course our finest humorist. As this volume shows again, he not 
only possessed a bottomless well of wit but also caused it to bubble 
in others. However, Mr. Cardwell does not let Twain dwarf the al- 
ready diminutive Cable. His book becomes a partial biography of 
both men which replaces them in the perspective of the 1880's and 
which studies further the neglected relations between northern and 
southern writers traveling the road to reunion. And what we learn 
about Twain is not so new as the insight into Cable which strikes 
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between veneration and the comfortable contempt that accepts with- 
out question Twain's sulphurous outbursts against his meek friend. 
Finally, in Twins of Genius we have a more substantial study of nine- 
teenth-century lecture tours. The subject has been attacked in many 
shorter articles. Here one of the most important of these tours is 
treated with leisurely thoroughness. 


Duke University Lous J. Bupp 


Southern Renascence: The Literature of the Modern South. Edited by 
Louis D. Rubin, Jr., and Robert D. Jacobs. (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1953. Pp. xii, 450. Biographical sketches. $5.00. ) 


There is a distinction to be drawn between the literature of the re- 
born, modern South and a collection of twenty-nine essays discussing 
the literary flowering that is the Southern Renascence. It is the special 
virtue of this volume that it has a foot in each camp, and that the 
majority of the essays are skillfully written at the same time that they 
deal with subjects important to an understanding of the modern South 
from a literary point of view. It is a strong point that the ideas as- 
sembled, especially those about the philosophy of the South, are grist 
for the mill of the student of social history; it is a weakness that the 
literary men seem to be working far in advance of the social scientists, 
that some of the most interesting of their deductions and assumptions 
are undocumented, and that any kind of documentation would require 
many years of research. In short, the editors have given the social his- 
torian a fair land, but he will have trouble to possess it if he has to 
do so by supplying footnotes for every glittering literary generalization. 

The essays, many of them reprinted from the Hopkins Review, are 
divided into four sections: the South, the Themes of Southern Litera- 
ture, the Novelists of the South, and the Poetry of the South. It would 
be good to summarize each section in turn, but the novelists and the 
poets wrote many of the essays, the poets wrote some of the novels, 
and there is so much overlapping between the mind and the poetry 
of the South that it seems better to describe the leading essays dis- 
regarding the editors’ classification. 

The first essay, “The Southern Temper,” by Robert B. Heilman, 
professor of English, University of Washington, is well chosen as the 
bellwether for the whole collection. This temper, he says, is “marked 
by the concurrency of a sense of the concrete, a sense of the elemental, 
a sense of the ornamental, a sense of the representative, and a sense of 
totality.” “The critical analysis of concrete works by first-rate minds 
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has brought literary study out of the doldrums” created by the dryness 
of the literary historians. From this impetus a new order of teacher- 
critic and a more competent general reader have resulted. 

In their social criticisms the Southerners “suspect the fashionable 
abstractions.” They “dig into the past not for the past’s sake but be- 
cause of a sense of the imminence of the past in the present.” They 
are “sensitive to the symbolic, to the work as symbolic of the writer 
and to the meanings and values symbolically present.” They protest 
against secular rationalism, and they believe that it is in the combina- 
tion of the qualities enumerated that the South is distinctive. For some 
of these points Heilman is indebted to Tate, Ransom, and the other 
Fugitive-Agrarians, using as well a dozen other writers as illustrations. 

In the long section “The Novelists of the South” Heilman’s reason- 
ing is restated, rephrased, and clarified by other writers. The essays 
on Faulkner, Stark Young, Katherine Anne Porter, Wolfe, Eudora 
Welty, and Caroline Gordon are particularly illuminating. 

The second essay, by Richard D. Weaver, a Southerner, now associ- 
ate professor of English at the University of Chicago, is perhaps the 
best in the collection. He ascribes to the Southerner a high resistance 
to the idea and practice of analysis. Analysis is the way of science and 
business. Synthesis is the way of religion and art. Statistics are, after 
all, the most abstract form of analysis, and what do they tell us about 
an organic whole? Southerners cultivate anecdote and legend; they 
are workers in the realm of words. They accept the inscrutability of 
nature, and they recognize the inequalities of the world without envy. 
“The poor success of trade unionism in the South is one of the con- 
crete evidences.” Finally, Weaver characterizes the Southerner as “an 
anomalous American with sardonic memories of defeat.” “It was out 
of this [recollection of defeat] that its representatives in Congress 
swung the vote for the renewal of conscription in 1941.” 

Now from this account of Heilman’s and Weaver's essays I wish to 
make a few generalizations of my own. Some of the statements quoted 
need to be documented, but the arguments are incisive and stimulating. 
The men are presumably teacher-critics of the new order, but if it is 
true that the literature of a place or period is the legitimate material 
of the social historian, is he not badly in need of this sort of interpreta- 
tion to help him evaluate what he finds? To make him, in short, a 
more competent general reader? The names of southern poets and 
novelists are on many lips, but there is nothing simple about their 
writings. Somehow the fields of history and English need to be drawn 
together, and I am suggesting this anthology as a means of doing it. 
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The last point I want to make is found in Howard Odum’s good- 
natured essay, “On Southern Literature and Southern Culture.” At 
the request of the editors this essay was written as a reply to Donald 
Davidson’s question addressed to the sociologists: Why is a great 
literature to be found in the modern South rather than in modern New 
England? Can the sociologist account for it? Odum can and does 
tell us why, but in terms that make slow reading. The South aspires 
to catch up, he says, although it shouts defiance at the would-be re- 
formers, and “any analysis of the regional culture that does not have 
a place for this dynamic is bound to be progressively tangential.” 
Faulkner is “contemporaneous with the growth stage of a folk regional 
culture.” Well, everybody but the sociologists probably needed to 
have this point elaborated. Surziy, the social sciences and the humani- 
ties have both a great deal to gain from knowledge, such as this 
anthology represents, “carried to the heart.” 


Nashville, Tennessee IsaBEL HOWELL 


Franklin D. Roosevelt: The Ordeal. By Frank Freidel. ( Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1954. Pp. [xi], 320. Illustrations, notes, 
bibliographical note. $6.00.) 


Professor Freidel’s second volume of his life of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt begins with the Paris Peace Conference and ends with Roosevelt's 
narrow election as governor of New York in 1928. It would be unfair 
to say that the second volume is better than the first; yet, as some one 
has said, the author has mastered his method, and the result is better 
writing and greater conciseness and clarity. 

Judged by sheerly biographical criteria, this book is superbly done. 
It is sympathetic yet critical and definitive without being overburdened 
with trivial personal details. One of the book’s main themes is Roose- 
velt’s long struggle to recover the use of his legs after an attack of 
polio paralyzed them in 1921. Mr. Freidel tells the story of Roosevelt's 
ordeal simply and fully but without gushing over into sentimentality. 
Moreover, the author explores the lesser known aspects of Roosevelt's 
career during this period—his efforts at the practice of law, his success 
as a representative of the Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland, 
and his excursions into various speculative enterprises. 

To the American historian, however, this volume will be even more 
useful as history than as biography. From the time of his nomination 
for the vice-presidency by the San Francisco convention in 1920 to 
his election as governor of New York, Roosevelt was a leader of con- 
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siderable and growing influence in the Democratic party. In fact, he 
was the one spokesman who commanded the confidence of all factions, 
the one leader with a truly national point of view. In recounting 
Roosevelt’s political rise, therefore, Mr. Freidel has written not only 
biography but also the best history of the Democratic party in the 
1920’s that we have. Around the theme of Roosevelt’s long and care- 
ful struggle for prestige and influence among the leaders of his party 
he builds a larger story of the tensions and issues that destroyed the 
Democracy as a national party. 

Taken as a whole, this is a major contribution to American political 
history. Especially significant are the author's treatment of the cam- 
paign of 1920, the Democratic convention of 1924, the preconvention 
struggle of 1928, Roosevelt’s relations with Alfred E. Smith and the 
New York Democratic organization, and above all the circumstances 
surrounding Roosevelt’s nomination for the governorship in 1928. Oc- 
casionally, moreover, Mr. Freidel destroys old myths. He demonstrates, 
for example, that progressivism was a major force in the 1920's, not 
merely a discredited ideal, and that progressives failed, not because 
they were weak but because they were divided; that Roosevelt's nomi- 
nation for the vice-presidency was the outcome of a well-planned 
campaign, not the accident historians have thought it was; and that 
Roosevelt did not want to run for governor in 1928 because he feared 
defeat, not because he desperately needed more time for complete 
recovery. 

The road ahead of Mr. Freidel is steep and rocky, but the success 
of his first two volumes gives confidence that he is adequate for the 
more difficult tasks ahead. 


Northwestern University Artuur S. Link 


The Secret Diary of Harold L. Ickes: The First Thousand Days, 1933- 
1936. (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1953. Pp. xii, 738. $6.00.) 


To put the worst foot foremost in discussing this absorbing diary of 
a very colorful person, a few points must be mentioned. First, the 
word “Secret” in the title is unfortunate in spite of Mrs. Ickes’ prefa- 
tory statement that few knew of the diary’s existence and fewer still 
had seen it except for selected passages. Presumably, this is true of 
most bona fide diaries. It is likewise unfortunate that parts of the 
original manuscript have been omitted, some because they “are too 
detailed to interest anyone but historians” and others “to wait the 
death of many living persons.” There is nothing to indicate where 
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the omissions occur and historians must be content with the assurance 
that the complete manuscript will be given to the Library of Congress 
at some future time. 

Internal evidence leaves no doubt that Ickes wrote with the future 
historian in mind. One could wish that this were not the case, but the 
fact is so clear that it need not deceive. It is equally certain that the 
author's judgments of men and measures were colored all too often by 
personal bias. But again, the obviousness of this weakness puts the 
reader on guard. 

Mr. Ickes’ treatment of the issues of the day is disappointing, except 
for those affecting directly his own duties and responsibilities. This 
may be explained in part by his frequent complaint that major issues 
were not discussed in cabinet meetings. Even so, it is difficult to think 
him unaware of the problems before the country. One can only con- 
clude that his preoccupation with his own personal and departmental 
interests was overweening. An exception must be made of the Supreme 
Court issue which came to a head shortly after the “first thousand 
days.” He foresaw the court fight clearly and believed that the powers 
assumed by the judiciary had to be curtailed. 

It is in the realm of personalities that this diary stands as a monu- 
mental work, all the more so because of the forthright author's vigorous 
style. As may be expected, his caustic treatment of those displeasing 
him enlivens many a page. And always there is the question of how 
far he allowed this congenial trait to make for injustice to individuals. 

Most important, perhaps, is the impression one gets of the old 
Curmudgeon after reading seven hundred pages of his diary. On ten 
pages, sampled at random throughout the book, the author used some 
form of the personal pronoun applying to himself on an average of 
twenty-seven times to the page. Ickes was as easy on himself as he 
was severe with others and, to an astonishing degree, allowed com- 
pliments and flattery to affect his judgments of people. The President, 
by a smile and a few kind words, could always assuage his disappoint- 
ment or anger. In spite of all this, he continues to be a strong, honest, 
independent, fearless public servant whose enemies respected as thor- 
oughly as they disliked him. 

At times Ickes doubted Roosevelt's qualities of leadership and ex- 
pressed his doubts in terms to please Roosevelt haters. On the whole, 
however, the President emerges as a cheerful, benevolent, lovable 
human and a political leader of surpassing ability who could allow the 
strong men about him to differ so long as they remained loyal. 

Next to the President, Ickes’ admiration centered on his comrades 
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of Bull Moose days and a few others. Except for Vice President Gar- 
ner, whom he thought a wise and true liberal, he seems never to have 


understood or appreciated old-line Democrats, like Cordell Hull, who | 


did so much to make the New Deal possible. 

The old Curmudgeon is at his best when commenting on persons 
around the President whom he did not like, such as Harry Hopkins, 
Henry Morgenthau, Frances Perkins, and Mrs. Roosevelt to name a 
few. He liked Henry Wallace until interdepartmental rivalries changed 
his opinion. He had a low regard for James A. Farley until the latter 
paid him some compliments, after which he quoted “Jim” frequently 
and approvingly. Ickes seems never to have comprehended the con- 
flict of philosophies involved in his long fight with Hopkins over ex- 
penditures of relief funds. He sought tangible, material results for 
dollars spent while Hopkins, backed by Roosevelt, thought mostly of 
intangible, human values. 


Nashville, Tennessee Dan M. Rosison 


COMMUNICATION 


February 3, 1954 


The Managing Editor of the Journal of Southern History: 


Permit me to make this answer to Mr. William W. Jeffries’ recent 
review in your quarterly of my Wilkes’ biography, THE HIDDEN 
COASTS. Its publication is needed in fairness to myself and as a 
matter of information. 

My thanks to Mr. Jeffries for his good words about my treatment 
of Wilkes’ work as a Pacific and Antarctic explorer. I note with cha- 
grin the few errors in the text and print—among countless correctly 
stated names and facts. They are mostly uncaught mistakes in copying 
from my notebooks, or in type-setting and proof-reading, and are 
already listed for correction in the next edition, if it comes. They do 
not affect the foundation and fulfillment of the biography. 

The error of stating that Henry Adams instead of Charles Francis 
Adams was American minister to London does not, on checking, war- 
rant a charge of general carelessness. In preparing the book for the 
press it was necessary to bring the manuscript within contract size—a 
limit of 100,000 words. I inadvertently cut out two important words. 
The original sentence was: “Future historian Henry Adams son of the 
then American minister to London.” 

And also, while on the literary repentance stool, I regret that I did 
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not at least once say that the Florida and the Alabama were Con- 
federate ships of war. 

Mr. Jeffries speaks of the book’s confused make up—it is only so in 
his mind. The Hidden Coasts, as the name suggests, has as its heart 
the leadership of the squadron of magnificent achievements, brought 
from chaos to grand and lasting results by Wilkes, but no phase of 
Wilkes’ career important today has been slighted. The critic should 
permit me, a veteran biographer whose works are internationally cir- 
culated, to be the judge of the book's selections, proportions, and 
emphasis. 

Jeffries’ review suggests that just two dozen pages were devoted to 
pursuit of West Indian blockade runners and the Trent affair. Tersely, 
meatily, I gave to the Civil War account pages 228-271, which is 43 
pages. I am sure the verdict of scholars who compare my Civil War 
pages with his paper “The Civil War Career of Charles Wilkes” 
[Journal of Southern History, XI ( August, 1945), 324-48] will see that 
mine are freshly informative and soundly based. “We write not for 
the dead but for the living.” 

Complaining of lack of reference footnotes in my book, the critic 
failed to mention my intimate detailed Bibliography, pages 287-293 
and Acknowledgements, 295-299. Interested persons will find listed on 
page 291 an important rare book by Thomas C. Grand Harris, The 
Trent Affair, published in 1896—See New York Public Library. It con- 
tains little-known Civil War material written by authorities of that 
day. Another book was unknown to Jeffries when he wrote his 
thesis:—Frank E. Vandiver (ed.) Confederate Blockade Running 
through Bermuda, 1861-1865. He appears not to have used William 
Howard Russell’s My Diary North and South, London, 1863. Compare 
his quotations about Wilkes, taken from the so-called Diary of Gideon 
Welles, and note his omissions. 

In his review he plays down the Wilkes’s autobiography as a source 
of intimate Civil War information, and comments that Wilkes’s un- 
published autobiography relating to this period was written by “a 
bitter man in his seventies”. Jeffries drew frequently from the Wilkes 
Memoirs, see his article—footnotes, 30, 33, 36, 40, 63, 75 and 79. He 
says I neglected the Wilkes diaries; where does he suppose I obtained 
the fresh prize-money data on page 258 of my book? 

The critic’s words—that I contributed little to the general matter of 
the biography—may easily be decided by any comparing, cover-to-cover 
reader. As one of many instances of fresh material throughout—un- 
noticed by the reviewer—there is the book’s contribution to geographi- 
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cal knowledge and to Pacific Coast history:—Wilkes’s pre-Fremont 
military report and map of the Oregon territory before American oc- 
cupation. (The West Coast shows no lack of appreciation of these 
diplomatic-military papers found neglected in the National Archives, 
See pages 195-199). 

I, a Baltimorean by birth, am no doubt, because of my Hampton, 
N. J. address, suspected by present-day adherents of the “Folded Ban- 
ner” of being a Damyankee. My wife, who assisted me in research, is 
a graduate of the University of Tennessee. 


— 





In the body of freshly-unearthed facts, Northerners Seward and | 


Welles received the same impartial treatment as did distinguished 
Southern characters. 

Mr. Jeffries’ 1945 contribution to history led to satisfying rewards, 
There are spasms in his review of a generous spirit. His emotional and 
repressive criticism cannot reflect the larger scholar he undoubtedly is, 


DANIEL HENDERSON 
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THE ASSOCIATION 


Francis B. Simkins, president of the Southern Historical Association, 
announces the appointment of the following members as the Com- 
mittee on Nominations: LeRoy H. Fischer, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
chairman; Granville T. Prior, The Citadel; John K. Bettersworth, Mis- 
sissippi State College; Charles E. Roland, Tulane University; and John 
Bennett Walters, Emory and Henry College. 

President Simkins has also appointed John T. Duncan, Texas A. & M. 
College, to the Committee on Membership. The other members of 
this committee were listed in the February, 1954, issue of the Journal. 


PERSONAL 


Joseph H. Parks of Birmingham-Southern College will teach at 
Emory University during the summer term of 1954. 


Francis B. Simkins will be on leave from Longwood College during 
the fall semester of 1954 to go to Princeton University as visiting lec- 
turer in the American Civilization Program. This lectureship is en- 
dowed by the Princeton class of 1932. 


J. Reuben Sheeler of West Virginia State College has hones promoted 
to associate professor of history. 


Thomas T. Hammond has returned to his teaching duties at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia after a semester of study and travel in Yugoslavia. 
Professors Hammond and Edward Younger have been awarded sum- 
mer grants by the university's Institute for Social Science Research. 
James A. Bear, Jr., will return to the University of Virginia Library as 
assistant in manuscripts in July, after spending the 1953-1954 session at 
Simmons College, School of Library Science. 


The University of Virginia announces the following news of its 
doctoral candidates in history: Frank Laney has joined the depart- 
ment of history of Millsaps College; James E. Kinard has been made 
dean of men at Hampden-Sydney College; Archer Jones is teaching at 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College during the leave of Robert D. 
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Meade; Thomas P. Hughes has accepted a position as assistant pro- 
fessor of history at Sweet Briar College; William Hugh Moomaw has 
been appointed instructor in European history at Randolph-Macon 
College beginning in September, 1954. 


Charles S. Sydnor, dean of the Graduate School of Duke University 
and chairman of the university's department of history, died in Biloxi, 
Mississippi, on March 2. Dean Sydnor, a past president of the Southern 
Historical Association, had given an address before the Mississippi 
Historical Society on February 26 and was scheduled to deliver the 
Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern History at Louisiana 
State University on March 1-2 A more extended notice of Dean Syd- 
nor’s contributions to scholarship will appear in the August issue of 
the Journal. 


HisTorRICAL SOCIETIES 


The Mississippi Historical Society held its thirteenth annual meet- 
ing at Biloxi, Mississippi, February 26-27. Speakers on the program 
were: the late Charles $. Sydnor of Duke University; Mrs. Walter 
Scott, Sr., of Laurel, Mississippi; Edward M. Steel, Jr., of Limestone 
College; Hodding Carter of Greenville, Mississippi; William G. Haag 
of Louisiana State University; Lauretta Mattox Box of Tupelo, Mis- 
sissippi; and Herbert Weaver of Vanderbilt University. 


The seventh annual Seminars on American Culture will be held in 
Cooperstown, New York, under the auspices of the New York State 
Historical Association, July 6-13. Sessions are planned on the Country 
Home, 1650-1850; Techniques in Historic Exploration; Teaching Local 
History; American Myths; Using Local History; the Iroquois People; 
the American Frugal Housewife; and Early American Decoration. An 
able group of teachers and consultants will guide the seminars. For 
nonmembers of the New York State Historical Association the regis- 
tration fee is thirty dollars. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


An eight-week summer institute on archival and historical proce- 
dures will be offered from June 23 to August 17, 1954, by Radcliffe 
College and the department of history of Harvard University. The 
course, open to both men and women college graduates, is designed 
to meet the growing demand for historically trained archivists and 
administrators. It will be directed by Earle W. Newton, editor of 
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American Heritage, and will have a distinguished faculty. In addition 
to members of the Harvard and Radcliffe staff, the faculty includes: 
Edward P. Alexander, Solon J. Buck, Lester J. Cappon, Albert B. 
Corey, Christopher Crittenden, Ernst Dodge, Wayne Grover, Herbert 
Kahler, Henrietta Larson, Ronald F. Lee, Ralph Lewis, Bertram K. 
Little, Robert Lovett, Howard H. Peckham, Ernst Posner, Frederick 
Rath, Stephen Riley, Clifford K. Shipton, S. K. Stevens, Vernon Tate, 
and Walter Muir Whitehill. Tuition for the course is $200. Applica- 
tion blanks may be obtained from the Director, Institute on Archival 
Management, 10 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. Two 
full tuition scholarships are available for applicants of unusual promise 
who cannot, unaided, meet the expenses of the course. 


The Kentucky Historical Society has acquired what is said to be “the 
only complete run” of Volumes I and II of the Warren (Ohio) Trump 
of Fame, June 16, 1812-June 15, 1814. 


The Maryland Historical Society has recently acquired more than 
five hundred manuscript letters and papers written by or to James 
McHenry, Secretary of War under Washington and Adams, his wife, 
and members of their family. 


The Fifth Report of the Division of Documents of West Virginia 
University Library, a forty-five page mimeographed bulletin, lists ac- 
quisitions of the division in 1952-1953 and materials not included in 
earlier reports. The Report lists and describes manuscripts, books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, maps, charts, newspapers, prints, pictures, and 
photographs. 


The Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress announces 
the acquisition of some 2,500 Shelby family papers, which date from 
1738 to 1865, as a gift from Miss Susanna Preston Shelby Grigsby. The 
earliest papers are business and military records of Evan Shelby, 
prominent frontier leader who served with General John Forbes in 
taking Fort Duquesne in 1758 and was active in the American Revolu- 
tion. The major part of the collection, however, centers about his son, 
Isaac Shelby (1750-1826), first governor of Kentucky, and consists 
largely of correspondence. 


Recent acquisitions of the Southern Historical Collection at the 
University of North Carolina include: 

Additions to the following collections: Waightstill Avery, Anne 
Bachman Hyde, Hamilton Brown, Burton-Young, Cameron, Mrs. 
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Charles A. Cannon, Mrs. John B. Clotworthy, Confederate Miscellane- 
ous, Mrs. Lyman A. Cotten, Chalmers G. Davidson, Robert L. Dough- 
ton, Robert L. Drummond, Jonathan “Ghost” Eliot, Allen H. Godbey, 
Groner, James Gwyn, Hardee-Zacharie, Daniel Harvey Hill, Thomas 
Jefferson, Margaret Hathaway Jones, Henry Lord Page King, Thomas 
Butler King, Robert Lazenby, Robert E. Lee, Lenoir Family, Lenoir- 
Norwood, Macay-McNeely, Nathaniel Macon, Mangum, Augustus §. 
Merrimon, Minis, George W. Mordecai, Eliza Hall Parsley, Lindsay 
Patterson, John R. Peacock, William B. Pettit, James Graham Ramsay, 
Abraham Rencher, Thomas Ruffin, Archibald A. T. Smith, Maunsell 
White, W. H. Wills, Trist Wood, and Marcus J. Wright. Of these the 
most extensive are the Hamilton Brown addition, 1752-1907, made up 
primarily of the financial and legal records and business and family 
correspondence of several generations of the Brown family of Wilkes 
County, N. C., and Maury County, Tenn.; and an addition to the 
papers of Trist Wood (1868-1953), newspaperman and genealogist 
of New Orleans, including elaborate genealogical researches, parti- 
cularly those relating to the Jennings family and its efforts to gain 
possession of the Curzon estate in England, correspondence of Trist 
Wood while living in France and England, 1893-1904, with his family 
in New Orleans, and letters of Col. Robert C. Wood from Mexico and 
Colombia where he was a business promoter in the 1880's and 1890's. 

New collections: data compiled by the staff of the Washington 
(N. C.) Daily News for the annual Tobacco Edition, August 19, 1952, 
on the churches of Beaufort County, N. C., including questionnaires 
and articles on 115 churches; business and legal papers, 1847-1907, of 
James G. Bowen and other residents of Beaufort County; papers, 1815- 
1932, of Gabriel deRemi Jones of Virginia, Beverly Jones, physician of 
North Carolina, and his wife Julia Amelia Conrad Jones, William Alex- 
ander Hauser of Kentucky, and James B. Jones, Confederate soldier, 
minister of the Disciples of Christ, and college president in Missouri; 
books, 1856-1879, of David K. Young of Tennessee, including minutes, 
1856, of the Anderson County Agricultural and Mechanical Society, 
diary, 1864, of Young, Tennessee Unionist, inspector general with the 
U. S. Army, and judge, and notebook, 1879, of his son William Baxter 
Young at the University of Tennessee; manuscript of an unpublished 
novel, “Nick Hardeman,” by Benjamin McCulloch Hord (1842-1922) 
of Murfreesboro and Nashville, Tennessee, concerning college life at 
the University of North Carolina, the Civil War in the trans-Mississippi 
area, and life in Tennessee and Texas after the war; papers, 1765-1951, 
of John Raymond Shute of Monroe, N. C., including correspondence 
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about Masonic affairs and history, and Masonic records; misceilaneous 
letters, 1830-1862, of Edward Everett; poem, by Richard Don Wilson 
(1819-1883) of Caswell County, N. C., graduate of the University of 
North Carolina, Confederate soldier, teacher, and lawyer; McMichael- 
Pugh genealogical notes on the Slaughter family of Virginia, and 
genealogical records of the Willard family; letters, 1821-1822, of 
Mehetable (Mrs. George) Mumford of Rowan County, N. C., to John 
R. Parker of Boston, editor of the magazine Euterpriad, for which she 
was soliciting subscriptions; papers, collected by R. D. W. Connor in 
preparation of A Documentary History of the University of North 
Carolina, 1776-1799, including notes, copies of documents, and index 
cards partially covering the history of the University through 1835; 
letter, 1834, from Samuel Pointer of Milton, N. C., to his brother Philip 
in Courtland, Ala., enclosing a copy of the will of his father, Samuel 
Pointer (d. 1833) of Halifax County, Va.; diaries, 1862-1878, of Norvel 
Winsboro Wilson (1834-1878), Baptist preacher in Chapel Hill, Rich- 
mond, and New Orleans, a scrapbook of clippings about his life and 
death, and correspondence, 1842-1901, of Wilson and his family, and 
of the Scott and Pearman families of Virginia and Ohio; logbook, 
1861-1862, kept by Eugene Whittemore, surgeon’s steward on the 
U. S. S. Augusta, on duty with the squadron blockading the South 
Carolina and Georgia coasts; papers, 1813-1905, of William Ray Wells 
and his family of New York and Wisconsin, including letters written 
by Wells while with the U. S. Army in Virginia during the Civil War; 
scrapbooks, 1916-1944, compiled by Mary Gilchrist McNeill of Lum- 
berton, N. C., containing clippings of current national and international 
news, interspersed with manuscript accounts of local events; papers, 
1775-1875, of Peter Force and William Q. Force concerning the 
Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, including correspondence, 
copies of records, and newspaper clippings; correspondence, 1909-1945, 
of Shepard Bryan, lawyer and judge of Atlanta, with William Watkins 
Davies, lawyer of Louisville, containing reminiscences of student days 
at the University of North Carolina, comments on current affairs, and 
personal news; papers, 1892-1941, of Harley Bascom Ferguson, officer, 
U. S. Engineer Corps, including information on American participation 
in the Boxer War, the raising of the wreck of the Maine in Havana 
Harbor, river and harbor improvements in the United States, and the 
work in flood control and navigation improvement of the Mississippi 
River Commission, of which Ferguson became president in 1932; let- 
ter, 1832, to Miriam Cox of Waynesboro, N. C., from Avis Woodard 
and Mary Fellows, who had moved from North Carolina to New Gar- 
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den, Indiana, apparently because of religious objections to slavery; 
ships’ manifests, 1791, 1798, showing imports at the port of Phila- 
delphia on the Newbern Packet from Port au Prince, the John from 
Calcutta, and the Daphne from Havana; papers, 1793-1924, of George 
W. Polk, including letters of William Polk and his family of North 
Carolina, his sons Lucius J. Polk and Leonidas Polk of Tennessee, 
Andrew Jackson, John Coffee, John Donelson, William Eastin, W. H. 
Polk of Paris, Kentucky, and George W. Polk, civil engineer of San 
Antonio, Texas, and genealogical material on the Polk and related 
families; papers and journal of Harry Ardell Allard (b. 1880, West 
Oxford, Mass.), graduate of the University of North Carolina and for 
forty years a plant scientist with the U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
books, 1867-1891, of William Bryan Grimes of Raleigh, N. C., including 
accounts, ledgers, and a cattle register; papers, 1769, of Isaac Avery of 
the College of New Jersey, including certificate of ordination and li- 
cense to preach in Virginia, signed by the Bishop of London; business 
papers, 1860-1869, of Augustus Hallet, sea captain of Dennis, Mass., 
and papers, 1819-1907, of several generations of the Howes family of 
Dennis, including personal letters, literary compositions, and business 
papers, and diary, 1869, of Laban Howes on a cargo ship from Boston; 
letters, 1898-1904, 1909, to Mrs. George P. (Bertha Bragg) Scriven, 
from her husband, George Percival Scriven, officer, U. $. Army Signal 
Corps, on military duty in Atlanta, Manila, Havana, and Pekin, China, 
and from her father Edward Stuyvesant Bragg, writing from his home 
in Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, and from Hong Kong, where he served 
as United States consul general; papers, 1819-1873, of William Harris 
Garland, mechanic of Beaufort, S$. C., Savannah, and other southern 
towns, who worked on river boats, a sawmill, in railroad and ship 
shops, and ran an ironworks in Savannah, including family correspond- 
ence, business papers, and letters from friends among the urban 
mechanical group; papers, 1823-1929, of William Letcher Mitchell, 
lawyer of Athens, Georgia, chief engineer in charge of construction 
of the Western and Atlantic Rail Road, professor of law at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, his wife Sarah Caroline Neisler Mitchell, their families, 
and their daughter, Frances Letcher Mitchell, author of Georgia Land 
and People; \etters, 1850-1852, of Daniel A. Horn from Panama and 
San Francisco to his family in Cheraw, S. C., and diary, 1861-1891, of 
Horn in Boston, Ga.; and diary of William King of Savannah, kept near 
Marietta, Ga., July-September, 1864. 

Typed, microfilm, and photocopied material: diary, 1832-1874, of 
Sarah Varick Cozens (Mrs. William Newton) Morrison of Montgom- 
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ery, N. Y., teacher and minister’s wife; extracts from the diary, 1797- 
1853, of Michael Gaffney (1775-1854), immigrant from Ireland to 
South Carolina; diary, 1864-1865, of Edmund J. Cleveland of New Jer- 
sey, with the U. S. Army in North Carolina; papers, 1569-1845, of 
Arthur Dobbs (1689-1765), governor of North Carolina, his family in 
County Antrim, Ireland, and records of Carrickfergus; customs ac- 
counts, 1768-1773, from the British Public Record Office, including 
records of ships clearing in and out of North American ports, and of 
imports and exports; autograph book, 1864, of Howell Cobb, lieuten- 
ant colonel, Eleventh Tennessee Infantry, prisoner of war at Johnson’s 
Island, Ohio, containing names of prisoners, chiefly from Tennessee, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi, home addresses, army ranks, and circum- 
stances of capture; scrapbook, 1861-1865, of E. D. Williams, captain, 
C. S. A., containing pictures, clippings, and miscellany relating to the 
fall of Fort Fisher, Confederate naval matters, and maritime affairs 
of the North Carolina coast; article, 1950, by Marion Homes (Mrs. 
W. T.) Dixon, on Boydton, Va.; letter, April 28-May 6, 1865, from Maria 
L. Haynsworth to her mother, giving an account of the activities of 
the U. S. Army near Camden, S. C.; recollections, written in the 1890's, 
of Leeland Hathaway (b. 1834) of Montgomery County, Ky., covering 
his early life, his education at Kentucky Military Institute and Tran- 
sylvania University, his Confederate service with John Hunt Morgan, 
his capture and imprisonment at Johnson’s Island, Western Pennsyl- 
vania Penitentiary, Point Lookout, and Fort Delaware, his release, his 
escape from Richmond with a party of soldiers, his capture near Irwin- 
ville, Ga., in the company of Jefferson Davis, his imprisonment at Fort 
McHenry, and conditions in Kentucky after his release and return 
home; records, 1848-1852, of the Sigourney Club, a literary society at 
the Limestone Springs Female High School, South Carolina; letters, 
1885-1892, of George Francis Atkinson (1854-1918), professor of bot- 
any at the University of North Carolina, the University of South Caro- 
lina, and Alabama Polytechnic Institute, to John Henry Comstock, 
professor at Cornell University; selections from the Library of Con- 
gress transcripts of the papers of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts; papers, 1767-1934, of Leonidas Polk (1808- 
1864) relating to his service as an Episcopal bishop, his career as a 
Confederate general, and his activities in connection with the founding 
of the University of the South, and including papers of his grandfather 
and father, Thomas Polk and William Polk of North Carolina, of his 
son and biographer, William Mecklenburg Polk of New York City, 
and of other members of the Polk family; records, 1853-1953. of the 
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Siler Family Association, composed of descendants of the immigrant 
Weimar Siler, which has held annual meetings in Macon County, N. C., 
since 1853; diary, 1864, of John M. Carr, captain, Company G, 100th 
Indiana Infantry, covering the Battle of Atlanta and the march to 
Savannah; journal, 1835, of Return John Meigs (1782-1851) while 
secretary to the commissioners, the Rev. John F. Schermerhorn and 
Governor William Carroll, authorized to negotiate with the Eastern 
Cherokees; diaries and papers, 1864-1898, of Charles Todd Quintard 
(1820-1898), Episcopal bishop in Tennessee, Confederate chaplain, 
and vice-chancellor of the University of the South; letters, 1861-1865, 
to Mary E. Grattan, Rockingham County, Va., and Emma Nicholson, 
Enfield, N. C., from relatives and friends with Confederate armies in 
Virginia and South Carolina; papers, 1709-1865, from Hayes planta- 
tion near Edenton, N. C., including the papers of Samuel Johnston 
(1733-1816), member of the Continental Congress, governor of North 
Carolina, and United States senator, and his son James Cathcart John- 
ston (1782-1865), planter; selected items, 1733-1771, from the British 
Public Record Office, the Lord Chamberlain’s Warrant Books, con- 
cerning church silver supplied to North Carolina governors for use in 
the king’s chapel in the colony; and autobiography of William F. Col- 
cock (1804-1889) of Beaufort and Charleston, planter, attorney, and 
member of Congress from South Carolina. 


The late Grant Foreman’s Indian Removal, published first in 1932 
by the University of Oklahoma Press, has now been reissued ( Norman, 
1953, pp. 415, illustrations, $6.00). It received a good press at the time 
of its appearance and then lived to become a classic among Indian 
studies. No one considering the important subject of Indians and 
politics either east or west of the Mississippi can afford to overlook 
this book. The study was made in Mr. Foreman’s earlier days of re- 
search, and it represents a careful winnowing of facts and the search 
for sources that go with a young historian out to make a reputation for 
himself. In the book the Indian had his side of the tearful story of 
removal told with objectivity. This appraisal of Mr. Foreman’s book is 
made from behind a solid wall of general approval of twenty years’ 
use. Few authors have enjoyed so warm a compliment as did Mr. 
Foreman in the constant quotation of his book. In a brief preface he 
says that he has seen little to alter in the original text, and he has no 
point of view to change. One reason for not wishing to alter any 
factual matter is the fact that the book is reproduced by the offset 
method. In not wishing to change the point of view, this reviewer 
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agrees that the author had no business tampering with what amounts 
to a classic book. 


Clifford L. and Elizabeth H. Lord have prepared a revised edition 
of their Historical Atlas of the United States (New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1953, pp. xviii, 238, cloth, $3.75; paper, $3.00). Al- 
though the preface cautions that the volume is not a reference atlas, 
its 312 maps are effectively used to present much valuable information. 
Except for nineteen general ones, the maps are grouped under three 
sections: colonial period, 1775-1865, 1865-1950. 


Messrs. William Pepperrell: Merchants at Piscataqua (Ithaca, N. Y., 
Cornell University Press, 1954, pp. xii, 223, $3.50), by Byron Fairchild, 
is an account of the varied interests, shipping and mercantile particu- 
larly, of a family whose name reminds one of the Louisbourg expedi- 
tion of 1745. While William Pepperrell’s part in the exploit was per- 
haps responsible for the name being remembered, the family was an 
important one before 1745, by that time having been in New England 
for seventy years and for at least thirty years recognized as a prin- 
cipal family. 


First published in 1855, The Salzburgers and Their Descendants, 
by P. A. Strobel, a Lutheran minister and principal of the Female 
Institute of Americus, Georgia, has been reprinted in a facsimile edi- 
tion by the University of Georgia Press (Athens, 1953, pp. 318, $3.00) 
with a foreword, appendix, and index by Edward D. Wells, Sr. It is 
the story of German Lutheran Protestants who came to Georgia in 
1734, settling at Ebenezer, near Savannah. The greater portion of the 
book is concerned with the eighteenth century. 


Among the immigrants who came to the United States in the nine- 
teenth century the British have not received much attention. Rowland 
Tappan Berthoff’s British Immigrants in Industrial America, 1790-1950 
(Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1953, pp. 296, $5.00) 
shows the place of the British immigrant (English, Scottish, or Welsh ) 
in American industrial development and how he adapted himself to 
everyday life in his new home. 


Professor Sidney Ratner of Rutgers University has used two valuable 
sources in his editorial work on New Light on the History of Great 
American Fortunes (New York, Augustus M. Kelley, Inc., 1953, pp. 
xxviii, 106). Under the title “American Millionaires” the New York 
World Almanac and Encyclopedia, 1902, listed by states and towns 
the names of those who appeared to be eligible for inclusion in such 
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a select company. In 1892 there were 4,047 said to be worth at least 
a million dollars, with the number diminished to 3,561 ten years later. 
The Tribune Monthly gives details, sometimes running to several lines, 
as to the bases of the fortunes; the Almanac is succinct and, when 
using “capt.” for capitalist, perhaps cryptic. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Sidelights on the Founding of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad,” by 
Alfred R. James, in Maryland Historical Magazine (December). 

“Patrick Creagh of Annapolis,” by Joy Gary, ibid. 

“Richard Lee, the Emigrant, 1613(?)-1664,” by Ludwell Lee Monta- 
gue, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (Jan- 
uary ). 

“Dr. Craven and the Prison Life of Jefferson Davis,” by Chester D. 
Bradley, ibid. 

“Salt the South Could Not Savor,” by William M. E. Rachal, in Vir- 
ginia Cavalcade (Autumn). 

“Three-Horse Team,” by W. Edwin Hemphill, ibid. 

“Slave Gangs on the March,” by Robert L. Scribner, ibid. 

“Exit Powhatan; Enter Opechancanough,” by James R. Short, ibid. 

“Two Lees, Revolutionary Suffragists,” by Elizabeth Dabney Coleman, 
ibid. 

“John Peel in Virginia [Fox Hunting in the Old Dominion],” by Wil- 
liam H. Gaines, Jr., ibid. 

“The Code Duello in Virginia,” by Robert L. Scribner, ibid. 

“Guns, Silkworms, and Pigs [Bellona Arsenal and Bellona Foundry],” 
by William H. Gaines, Jr., ibid. 

“The Incredible News of Powered Flight,” by James R. Short, ibid. 

“Submission, Coercion, or Secession?” by Robert L. Scribner, ibid. 

“A Structure of Some Elegance [Falling Creek Bridge],” by James R. 
Short, ibid. (Winter). 

“In Memory of Frank Padget,” by Robert L. Scribner, ibid. 

“From Bullets to Ballots,” by William H. Gaines, Jr., ibid. 

“Mary Custis Lee’s ‘Arlington, ” by Elizabeth Dabney Coleman, ibid. 

“Born of Battle,” by Robert L. Scribner, ibid. 

“Nerve Center of the Colonial Mails,” by William H. Gaines, Jr., ibid. 

“Manakintowne in Virginia,” by Robert L. Scribner, ibid. 

“Who's Governor Now? [1811],” by James R. Short, ibid. 

“Meet Me at Pender’s,” by James R. Short, ibid. 

“Sidney Weller: Ante-Bellum Promoter of Agricultural Reform,” by 
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C. O. Cathey, in the North Carolina Historical Review (January). 

“The Great Migration from North Carolina in 1878,” by Joseph H. 
Taylor, ibid. 

“The Early Development of the Roanoke Waterway—A Study in Inter- 
state Relations,” by Philip M. Rice, ibid. 

“Proud Heritage: The Social Sources of Disciple Philosophy of Educa- 
tion,” by Perry E. Gresham, in West Virginia History (January). 

“Steamboats in West Virginia,” by J. Mack Gamble, ibid. 

“Some Aspects of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad With Reference 
to West Virginia History,” by Joseph L. Stanton, ibid. 

“Henry Clay’s Policy of Distribution of the Proceeds from Public Land 
Sales,” by Magdalen Eichert, in the Register of the Kentucky His- 
torical Society (January). 

“Kentucky Colonization in Texas: A History of the Peters Colony,” 
Part VI, by Seymour V. Connor, ibid. 

“Joshua Fry Speed: Lincoln’s Confidential Agent in Kentucky,” by 
Robert L. Kincaid, in Lincoln Herald (Fall). 

“Iron Works on the Natchez Trace,” by Dawson A. Phelps and John T. 
Willett, in Tennessee Historical Quarterly (December). 

“Robert R. Livingston, the Forgotten Architect of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase,” by Charles Nutter, in Missouri Historical Review (Jan- 
uary ). 

“Grant Foreman,” by Stanley Clark, in the Chronicles of Oklahoma 
(Autumn ). 

“Dr. Grant Foreman, a Eulogy,” by William S. Key, ibid. 

“Fishertown,” by Carolyn T. Foreman, ibid. 

“A History of Cimarron County,” by William E. Baker, ibid. 

“The Taovayas Indians in Frontier Trade and Diplomacy, 1719-1768,” 
by Elizabeth Ann Harper, ibid. 

“Annette Blackburn Ehler and the Pate Hennessey Memorial Garden,” 
by Athie Sale Davis, ibid. 

“The Confederate States Government and the Five Civilized Tribes,” 
Part II, by Ohland Morton, ibid. 

“Political Leadership of Robert L. Owen,” by Wyatt W. Belcher, ibid. 
( Winter ). 

“William Elbert Utterback,” by Charles Evans, ibid. 

“Fifty Years Ago in Shawnee and Pottawatomie County,” by Ernestine 
Gravley, ibid. 

“Artist Mollhausen in Oklahoma—1853,” by Muriel H. Wright and 
George H. Shirk, ibid. 
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DOCUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“The John Pendleton Kennedy Manuscripts,” by Lloyd W. Griffin, in 
Maryland Historical Magazine (December). 

“Foreign Travellers in Maryland, 1900-1950,” by Lawrence S. Thomp- 
son, ibid. 

“The Civil War Diary of John Wilson Phillips,” edited by Robert G. 
Athearn, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
(January). 

“Foreigners in North Carolina, 1900-1950,” by Lawrence S. Thompson, 
in the North Carolina Historical Review (January). 

“Place Names on Ocracoke Island,” by C. A. Weslager, ibid. 

“The Confederate Letters of Ruffin Barnes of Wilson County,” edited 
by Hugh B. Johnston, Jr., ibid. 

“Journalism in Fayette County, West Virginia,” by Shirley Donnelly, 
in West Virginia History (January). 

“John Breathitt Journal,” in the Register of the Kentucky Historical 
Society (January). 

“A Confederate Sergeant’s Report to His Wife During the Campaign 
from Tullahoma to Dalton,” by Robert Partin, in Tennessee His- 
torical Quarterly (December). 

“A Check List of Tennessee Baptist Imprints, 1809-1849,” edited by 
Dayton W. Canaday, ibid. 

“Letters From a Tennessean Working on the Mexican Central Railway, 
1882-1583,” edited by Aaron M. Boom, ibid. 

“From Bethel, Missouri, to Aurora, Oregon: Letters of William Keil, 
1855-1870,” Part II, translated by William G. Bek, in Missouri 
Historical Review (January). 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Stacey Hepburn and Company: Enterprisers in the American Revo- 
lution,” by Clarence L. Ver Steeg, in the South Carolina Historical 
Magazine (January). 

““Ossian’ Visits Charleston, 1765,” by Hennig Cohen, ibid. 

“Contributions of the University of Georgia to Higher Education in 
Florida During the Nineteenth Century,” by S. Walter Martin, in 
the Georgia Historical Quarterly (December). 

“The Weekly Atlanta Intelligencer as a Secessionist Journal,” by Henry 
T. Malone, ibid. 

“Are There De Soto Relics in Florida?” by John M. Goggin, in the 
Florida Historical Quarterly (January ). 
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“Salmon P. Chase and Civil War Politics in Florida,” by Ovid L. 
Futch, ibid. 

“David Betton Macomb, Frontiersman,” by Andrew Forest Muir, ibid. 

“Huntingdon College, 1860-1865,” by Rhoda Coleman Ellison, in the 
Alabama Review (January). 

“The Natchez Trace in Alabama,” by Dawson A. Phelps, ibid. 

“History of Conservation in Alabama,” by Earl M. McGowin, ibid. 

“From River to Rail in Pickens County,” by Betty Dickinson Ivey, ibid. 

“Andrew Jackson, Road Builder,” by Richard B. Doss, in the Journal 
of Mississippi History (January). 

“The War Comes to College Hill,” by Maud Morrow Brown, ibid. 

“The Mexican War Experience of Albert Pike and the ‘Mounted Devils’ 
of Arkansas,” by Walter Lee Brown, in the Arkansas Historical 
Quarterly (Winter). 

“John R. Eakin: Confederate Propagandist,” by Robert Freeman Smith, 
ibid. 

“First Theatrical Activities in Arkansas,” by Walter Moffatt, ibid. 

“The Confederate Ram, Arkansas,” by F. P. Rose, ibid. 

“Hugh Stephenson,” by James Magoffin Dwyer, Jr., in New Mexico 
Historical Review (January). 

“The Seboyetanos and the Navahos,” by C. C. Marino, ibid. 

“New Mexico in the Mexican Period, as Revealed in the Torres Docu- 
ments,” by Lynn I. Perrigo, ibid. 

“Dr. Ferdinand Herff, Pioneer Physician and Surgeon,” by Henry B. 
Dielman, in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (January). 

“Border Raids in the Lower Rio Grande Valley—1915,” by Charles C. 
Cumberland, ibid. 

“Relations of the Republic of Texas and the Republic of the Rio 
Grande,” by David M. Vigness, ibid. 
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